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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Conviction of the Ohio Standard Oil Co.—The New York Central 
Found Guilty of Rebating—Cuba’s New Government—Fighting for 
the Duma—Spain and the Vatican—Clemenceau and Picquart—The 
Burgomaster of Koepenick. 
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The Annexation of Cuba .. . JOHN W. FOSTER 
Gambling with Medicines. . . . W. CRAWFORD HIRSCH 
America and Universal Suffrage . EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
What is Esperanto? . . . . . GEORGE ALLEN ENGLAND 
The Many-Sided Missionary . . - + FRANCIS E. CLARK 
In the Long Fight (Poem) . - . « GRACE SHOUP 
Two Kinds of Radicals .. FREDERICK DWIGHT 
Socialism—PartI . .... - . 4H. G. WELLS 


EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
The Falling of the Leaves The German Empire 
Mr. Hearst’s Candidacy An American Teacher and an Eng- 
Segregated Chicago lishwoman in the Philippines 
To Enlarge the Cabinet Westermarck’s Moral Ideas 
The Nation’s Wards A Modern Slavery 
Japanese Resentment The Man in the Case 
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More Money Has Been Made 


in New York Real Estate during the last 
five years than in any other form of in- 


vestment. s 
More Money Will Be Made 


in New York Real Estate in the next 
five years than in most any other 
form of investment, and the greatest 
opportunities will be found on Long 
Island. 


The latter conclusion is forced on all careful students of New York real estate conditions by 
the fact that over One Hundred Millions of Dollars are bemg spent by the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
improvements affecting Long Island and fabulous additional sums have been appropriated for Tunnels 
and Bridges across the East River, and the electrification of the Long Island Railroad. 

Values in upper New York City increased by leaps and bounds until two, three and even four 
hundred per cent. profit was realized when the present subway was opened. Such was the effect in 
the Bronx when the great tube gave added transportation facilities. Greater will be the effect on 
Long Island when 18 railroad tracks, either by bridge or tunnel, take the place of two ferries. 

But in real estate in New York and its vicinity, the same discriminating judgment must be used 
in making a proper selection as would be prudent were you investing in bonds or other securities. 
There are good bonds and poor ones; good stocks and bad ones; good real estate and poor real es- 
tate; money to be made by investing in the former, money lost by investing in the latter. 

People away from New York have not the facilities for judging as to whether a New York real 
estate investment is good or bad, consequently, dependence must be placed in those who are back of 
the enterprise in which the public is asked to invest. On that particular point, GARDEN CITY ES- 
TATES is peculiarly fortunate. Its Board of Directors is comprised of men of the highest charac- 
ter and best standing in financial circles in New York City, which is a guarantee to the investing 
public that its interests will be conserved to the fullest degree. 

In offering property in GARDEN CITY ESTATES, we know we are giving an opportunity to 
secure an investment of extraordinary merit, and one that is certain to bring excellent results. 

Substantial profits to investors in Garden City Estates are assured by the traffic improvements 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which will bring that property within 30 minutes of the heart of New 
York, and also by our own expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars, in»making Garden City 
Estates the premier real estate development about New York. 

There is not a cheap or shoddy feature about it. Every city improvement is installed. These 
include Sewers, Water, Gas, Electric Lights, Paved Sidewalks, Macadamized Streets, Parked Boule- 
vards, and Ten Thousand Dollar railroad station. 


. Prices of Lots, $400 to $650, some higher. 

Terms: 10% cash, then 2% per month with only 4% interest on unpaid balances. 

Only a limited number of especially well selected sites will be sold to non-resident investors, 
and these are interspersed with lots sold to New Yorkers who plan to build homes. 

_. You can save money—you will make money—by investing NOW, at the extremely low prices 
which will prevail during the development period of Garden City Estates. 

Don't delay your inquiry for detailed information—write a postal card today, and if you later 
make a purchase we will pay your railroad fare to New York and return, if you live a thousand 
miles or less away, and will return the full amount of the money you have paid us, plus 6% interest, 
if you find, upon personal investigation, that you were induced to buy under misrepresentation. 


DIRECTORS OF GARDEN CITY ESTATES. 


- 


ag nd Fake L wooneur?. LEROY w. BALDWIN. - GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 
esident Provident Savings resident Empire Trust Co. i ; ; , 
A sale Assurance, ‘Society. WILLIAM H. ENGLISH, Vice President Guardian Trust Co. 
° P of James H. English & Son, 
Vice President Acker, Merrall & Director Empire Trust Co., WILLIAM G. GILMORE, 
Condit Co. Director Long Island Estates. of Arbuckle Bros., 
ERNESTUS GULICK, HARRY J. LUCE, Director Home Trust Co. 
President Long Island Estates, President Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., 
President Flatbush East. Director Union Exchange Bank. 


GARDEN CITY ESTATES—Dept. A 
Flatiron Building NEW YORK CITY 
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Among Notable New Macmillan Books 








PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
Bram Stoker’s Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving 


Handsomely bound in cloth, demy octavo, with portraits and other illustrations never before published. 
“‘Abounds in anecdotes and is intensely interesting.”—New York Tribune. 
The set in a box, $7.50 net 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Tarry-at-Home Travels 
Genial leisurely records of places which every American ought to know and to which Dr. Hale brings 
a wealth of interest. The 200 fine iHustrations are Dr. Hate’s own collection. : 
‘ Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.70 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Memories and Thoughts. 
“It is the fine tone, the genial atmosphere, the rich suggestiveness, of Mr. Harrison’s writings that at- 
tract the reader.”—Dial. He groups his subjects’ under: Méen—Books—Cities—Art. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.00 net 


PHILOSOPHY 
Professor Alexander T. Ormond’s Concepts of Philosophy 


By the author of “Basal Concepts,” etc., McCosh Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University. An 
attempt to bring into a united, proportioned system of knowledge and belief the insights of Science, 


Sociality, Ethics and Religion. Cloth, 8vo, 722 pages, $4.00 net 
Professor George S. Fullerton’s An Introduction to Philosophy 
By the Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University, author of ‘“‘A System of Metaphysics,” etc. ‘ 
An admirably lucid statement of fundamentals for the beginner. Cloth, medium 8vo, $1.60 net 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, ETC. 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s History of Modern England Complete 


The series is described as “pre-eminently readable,” American Historical Review; “exceptionally usable,” 
Record-Herald, Chicago; “an invaluable political history of the past sixty years,” Review of Reviews, 
Five vols. Cloth, 8vo, gilt tops, the set, $12.50 net 

Dr. Henry C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition of Spain Second volume 


This subject is of vital interest not only from its dramatic history, but because of its far-reaching re- 


lations. And upon this subject Dr. Lea is the ultimate authority. 
To be complete in four volumes. Now ready: volumes I and II. Each, $2.50 net 
Dr. Burt Estes Howard’s The German Empire 
The only comprehensive, adequate account in English of the Empire as it is, and of its political, eco- 
nomic, and social tendencies. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15 


Dr. Lewis O. Brastow’s The Modern Pulpit 


By the author of “Representative Modern Preachers,” Professor of Practical Theology in Yale Uni- 


versity. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
Lord Acton’s Lectures on Modern History 

By the late Professor of Modern, History in the University of Cambridge, who planned the monumen- 

tal “Cambridge Modern History” in twelve volumes. Cloth, 800, xix+362 pages, $3.25 net 


“Full of the magnetic quality which made history human and from the first crowded his lectures.” 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL 
Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson’s Persia Past and Present 


An interesting account of a long caravan journey, and of the historical researches which were its aim. 
“One of the most interesting and unusual books of travel and research that have appeared of late years.” 


—Independent. With over 200 illustrations from original photographs. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.23 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London 

“He has expounded the delights of the city with an enthusiasm and an insight which cannot be over- 

praised.”—Spectator. With many iliustrations, of which sixteen are in colors. Cloth, $1.75 net 


NEW NOVELS 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s A Lady of Rome 


“To Mr. Crawford’s novels belongs the supreme quality of uniting subtly-drawn characters to a plot 


of uncommon interest.’”—Chicago Tribune. Just ready. Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Jack London’s White Fang Ready this week 
A book which is more like “The Call of the Wild” than anything he has written since. 
Illustrated in colors, $1.50 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s The Amulet 
No writer knows. the Tennessee mountains as does the author of “The Prophet. of Great Smoky. Moun- 
tain.” loth, $1.50 








usted THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “63%. 
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The Independent, Suburban Life and Good Housekeeping. . 4.50 3.00 
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| The Independent, American —_ and American Magazine.. 4.00 3.00 
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FOUR SPECIAL OFFERS 


Ladies’ Home Journal } $3 00 


Independent 
Saturday Evening Post 
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arper’s Bazar....... Tee 
Hints (Ent’ tainments) 1yr. 1.00} with any Two If sent to J. M. Hanson, Lexington, Ky. 
Little Folks (New)... lyr. 1.00 Add to your list Everybody's Magazine, $1.50. 
Metropolitan ......... lyr. 1.50 $3 00 
National Magazine.... lyr. 1.00 Py $20.00 Worth of Entertainments for Only 70 Cents. 
Pictorial Review..... lyr. 1.00 “HINTS,”’ published monthly, contains each 
Suburban Life........ lyr. 1.50 t year $20 worth of ENTERTAINMENTS, Drills, 
Success Magazine..... lyr. 1.00 Independen: Novel Socials, Ideas for Decorations, Teas, 
Technical World...... lyr. 1.00| with any Three Fairs, Recitations, Children’s Parties, Games, 
mes Magazine,..... lyr. 1.50 of these «te. Send us your order at our special club 
Travel Magazine...... lyr. 1.00 piice, 70 cents. J. M. Hanson. 
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CLASS 6 and see how much you can save. It’s free. 
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DON'T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalog. containing all Club Offere. 
It’s Free and quotes low prices on about 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 


SELEY LEILA EIR 
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The American Journal of Sociology 


A Bimonthily edited by the Sociological Faculty of the University of Chicago, with the advice 
of leading sociologists in America and Europe. ALBION W.SMALL, Editor-in-Chiéf 


THE ONLY JOURNAL IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVOTED PRIMARILY 10 PURE SOCIOLOGY. 


$2.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents 





HE sociologists are working on the clue that human association—or “the stream of life,” 

as it was called a generation ago—is a process, made’up of lesser processes, down 

to the vanishing of social relations in movements within the individual consciousness . 
which make the problems of psychology. 

The goal of the sociologists is a statement of life in terms of the ultimate processes which 
are working out through the different incidents of human experience. 

Some of the sociologists prefer to describe their work as a return to the ideal of social 
study proposed by Adam Smith, but developed by him only in the economic division of 
human activities. In the philosophy of the author of The Wealth of Nations the activitives 
prompted by the wealth interests were merely one of several departments of human pursuits. 
In his scheme, accordingly, economic science was only one of an indefinite number of social 
sciences which must be worked out and correlated in. order to furnish an adequate chart 
Of actual social processes. For nearly a century the economic fraction of social science was cul- 
tivated as though it were the whole. Sociology is not a rival of economics. It is essentially 
a method of investigation, with the aim of making the other social processes as intelligible as 
the economists have made the processes which terminate in the production of wealth. 

This Journal is a medium of publication for both general and special studies of social 
relations, as they appear from this point of view. 


Subscriptions filed immediately to begin January, 1907, 
will include the November, 1906, number free. 





The University of Chicago Press (Dept. 17) CHICAGO and NEW YORK 

















THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH 
For 25 or more. 
120 for $1.00. 
Size 5% x 8. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps 
for Catalogue of 1,000 
tiny illustrations and 2 
cents for 25 pictures on 
the Life of Christ, or 25 
Art Subjects. 
See our new book, “ The Story 
of the Christ.” 
The Perry Pictures Co., 
Box 24, Malden, Mass. 


The Perfect Bible is the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 
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of FAMOUS PERSONS > 
.| AUTOGRAPH Bought and Sold 
Walter R. Benjamin, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. ° 
LETTERS SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The leading Musical College of America. Pupils received 








at any time. College residences for out-of-town students. Continued in next issue. 
A series of concerts and lecture .xecitals by leading musical 
artists of the world free to studéhts. Nordica, nthal, 12 
and zaaye @re among those engaged for the year. 18 free Ask your minister or your bookseller 
live. and p gy RE, EM + oly about it, OF write us for our free book 
SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, President, of information and different styles 
1220 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. ©. and prices. 
- THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY Bible Publishers for 50 Years ¥ 














Bqiel to the best tn all talogue will show, 
yet only $400 per year. Ool. 0.7, Waionr, AM. Principal 37 U East 18th St., New York 
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Magazine a la Carte. 


What Editors The question is often asked, 
Don’t Know ow do editors know what 
their readers want? The 
answer is very simple. They do not. Even 
the best of editors is very much in the dark 
as to the tastes and desires of the subscrib- 
ers he has, and he knows still less about the 
subscribers whom he wants to get. The sub- 
scription list goes up and down, but the 
‘editor has only a vague idea why. A few 
readers write in each week to denounce 
him for publishing some particular ar- 
ticle, a few others to commend him, but 
whether the rest of his clentéle liked 
that article or only suffered in silence 
he can merely guess. But he has to publish 
another number, so he goes on week after 
week firing his shotgun into the woods in 
the hopes of hitting something. And it is 
even harder on the subscriber than the 
editor, when he has paid in advance for a 
periodical which publishes much that he 
does not want to read and omits the topics 
he is most interested in. It is the policy 
of THe INDEPENDENT not to make prelim- 
inary annourncements, but to have each 
number a surprise to our readers by having 
in it some article which they could not have 
anticipated, and which they could not find 
in any other periodical. But we are occa- 
sionally reminded of the fact that surprises 
may be painful as well as pleasant. 
- 


Magazine editors are like 


Eo ~_— sheep, they all try to jump 
al the same fence at the 
same time. One month every magazine 


will have something about Franklin, then 
you will not see anything more about 
Franklin for another hundred years. 
Thanksgiving stories and Christmas tales 
are as inevitable as turkey and plum pudding. 
Manchurian stock is above par one year 
and cannot be sold at any price the next 
year or the year before. Looking over the 
periodicals on a news-stand one cannot fail 
to be struck by the narrow range of sub- 
ject matter. This is partly inevitable. A 
certain concession to timeliness, convention 
and “fashionable intelligence” is necessary 
to a magazine that aims to keep out of the 
bankruptcy court. We flatter ourselves 
that the range of THE INDEPENDENT is 


wider than any other periodical of original 
matter and that we are less afraid of of- 
fending our subscribers than some others, 
but still we realize that in spite of our ef- 
forts the cover does not show as varied a 
table of contents as it might. 


The outlook of an 
editor or half a 
dozen editors and 
their personal acquaintances is not so wide 
as that of all the subscribers. In spite of 
the vast army of scribblers of all grades 
who are eagerly searching the globe for 
fresh fields, there must be more interesting 
things not written about than there are to 
be found in print. So we have determined 
to ask the help of our readers in finding 
them. This proposition for co-operative 
editorship is an innovation, but it may prove 
mutually advantageous. We are not asking 
for any advice about our editorial depart- 
ment, because we do not write editorials to 
please our readers. We. write them to 
please ourselves, to free our minds about 
things in general. But in ordering articles 
we try to give our readers what they want 
as well as what we think they ought to 
have. So please write to us as frequently as 
you can to tell us what subjects you are 
most interested in, and what topics of im- 
portance we have neglected of late. The 
papers have not said anything about Mada- 
gascar for some time. Is there anything 
interesting going on there that you know 
of, and who is the best man in the world to 
write us an article about it? What topics 
does your literary club study this year and 
what do you have the greatest difficulty get- 
ting information about? What new move- 
ment is there in art, morals, politics, re- 
ligion or literature which deserves more 


If You Don’t See What 
You Want, Ask For It 


recognition than it has received in the pub-. 


lic press, and what is the name and ad- 
dress of its most competent spokesman? 
What subject most needs discussion just 
now, and whom would you choose for de- 
baters? We shall of course not be able to 
comply with all the requests of our readers, 
but if we know better what they want we 
can come nearer making a magazine that 
will be helpful to them. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The Book Everyone Is Talking About 


THE BALANCE 
OF POWER 


By ARTHUR GOODRICH 








The Buffalo Courier Says: 


“‘Betrays the undeniable hall mark of genius.” 


The Philadelphia Record Says: 


“A good example of what an American novel 
> 
should be. 


The New York Press Says: 


“There is a swing and go to this narrative that it is 
impossible to resist.” 


Buffalo Commercial Says: 

“One of the best American stories that has been 
written.” 

St. Louis Republic Says: 


**Possesses a cheerfulness and charm at once ex: 
. *. ° %° 
hilarating and contagious. 


The Grand Rapids Herald Says: 


“Strong, virile, admirable, a ,story to command 
attention and to win high appreciation. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean Says: 


“A noteworthy achievement.” 








Third Large Edition. 12th Thousand 
The Most Vital, Most Entertaining, Most American Story of the Year 








The Outing Publishing Company, New York 
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AT McCUTCHEON’S 





HIS season for our exclusive waist models we are 


using “Viyella” Scotch and German Flannels. Ow- 
ing to the light weight of “Viyella” and the fact that it 
will wash without shrinking, it is especially adapted for 
Ladies’ Waists, and we recommend it unqualifiedly. 

Our new models are very attractive and stylish and in- 
clude striped Scotch Flannel at $5.00; “Viyella” Flannel 
Waists in all the fashionable plain shades and in plaided 
and striped designs at $6.00, and some German Novelty 
Flannels in stripes at $7.50 and $8.50 each. 

In addition to the above, we show Plaided Silk Waists at $10.00 and 
$15.00; Black Taffeta and White Messaline Waists at $10.00; Fancy 

Black Silk Waists at $6,75 to $13.75; White Lace 


Waists at $8.00 to $37.00, and French Hand Em- 
broidered Lingerie Waists at from $10.50 to $75.00. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


hae, 14 West 23d Street, New York 


MODEL 987 
Made in plaided and striped 
tiannels only. 











Masons-Hamlin ean ar is 
ORGANS to make folks 


comfortable. 


For 50 years the Standard of the This 
World; found in every civilized ap 
quarter of the globe; new styles in- adjust- 
froduced this season, in great variety roo | 
of éasings and at all prices, adapted ot een OS 
to church, chapel, lodge and the dpa yim 
home. holding books, 
The organs we make to-day are other bf a 


Catalogue “C” 
free. 


better than ever before and are ac- 
knowledged to be absolutely 
unrivalled in quality. 

sa Where no regular Dealer rep- 
resents us we now sell direct to 
the public, at most reasonable 
prices and on easy terms. Write for 
catalogue and price list explaining 


our several Easy Payment Plans. Fea y if ‘. 


Mason’, Hanlin Co, 


494 Street, Boston, Mass. 
130 Firth Avenue, New York. 














“University” Chair 


READ RIGHT 


ent’s 


ADJUSTABLE BOOK HOLDER 


Solves the problem 
Attaches to any place—on Mor- 
» ris or any chair. No screws— 
clamp’ it on, take it off. Ad- 
justable to any angle or height. 
Durable. Practical. Wires hold 
leaves in place. Metal = 
finished in black ename 
bronze. Desk, qnerteres oak 7 
mahogany finish. ice $3.50 


G. D. ae, <. 
289 Fourth Ave., ‘New York 
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Survey of the World 


rae In New York,. on 
Rebate Convictions . 

7 the 17th, the trial of 

vahsraedh nus the first of an inter- 
esting series of rebate indictments ended 
with a verdict of guilty. The trial took 
place before Judge George C. Holt, in 
the United States Circuit Court, the de- 
fendants being the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Company 
and Frederick L. Pomeroy, now general 
traffic manager of that company. He was 
the manager’s assistant at the time the 
offenses were committed. His superior 
officer, Nathan Guilford, now a vice- 
president of the company, was also in- 
dicted, but, owing to his illness, his trial 
was postponed. Complete documentary 
proof was submitted by the Government. 
It was shown by the original correspond- 
ence that, on April 11, 1904, Lowell M. 
Palmer, the head of the traffic depart- 
ment of the American Sugar Refining 
Company (the Sugar Trust), asked Guil- 
ford for a rate of 18 cents per 100 
pounds on sugar to be shipped to W. H. 
Edgar & Son, in Detroit, the tariff rate 
being 23 cents. The explanation was 
given that Edgar & Son, being in a try- 
ing position, owing to the competition of 
Michigan beet sugar, proposed to have 
sugar shipped to them by canal to Buf- 
falo, and thence to Detroit by steamship. 
For this route they could have a rate 
of 13 cents. Palmer told Guilford that 
he thought he could retain this traffic for 
the railroad if the rate should be reduced 
to 18 cents. The evidence included a 
“private and confidential” reply from 
Pomeroy, saying that the railroad would 
handle shipments to Edgar & Son at the 
rate of 18 cents, “all shipments to be 
billed at tariff rates, and refund to be 
made by voucher.” It was shown that 


claims for refunding were duly present- 
ed, and were paid in drafts to the credit 
of Palmer. Counsel for the railroad 
company offered no evidence, but argued 
against a conviction. The jury was out 
only one hour, and at no time was there 
any disagreement. On all of the six 
counts the company and Pomeroy were 
found guilty. Whereupon counsel for 
the company said: “It is impossible to 
successfully defend rebate cases in the 
present state of public opinion.” On the 
19th, the customary motions for a new 
trial and an arrest of judgment having 
been denied, Judge Holt sentenced the 
company to pay a fine of $108,000 (al- 
most the maximum provided by law, 
which would have been $120,000), and 
required Pomeroy to pay $6,000. Hav- 
ing pointed out that the crime had been 
deliberate and premeditated, Judge Holt 
said, in passing sentence: ~ 

“Such a violation of law is much more 
heinous than the ordinary, common, vulgar 
crimes usually brought before the criminal 
courts. Those are crimes of sudden passion 
and temptation. These crimes we are dealing 
with were committed by men of education, 
business experience and standing in the com- 
munity, and as such they should be expected 
to set an example of obedience to the law, on 
the maintenance of which the security of their 
property depends. 

“This corporation received large and valu-, 
able public privileges. It was under the high- 
est obligations to treat all citizens alike, and 
not to grant any unjust discriminations. _ 

“This was a secret crime, the proof of which 
was difficult to obtain. The law was origin- 
ally passed nearly twenty years ago. _Com- 
plaints of the granting of rebates by railways 
have been frequent and insistent. Congress 
passed amendatory legislation, but so difficult 
was the securing of the necessary proof that 
this is the first case brought in this court, and, 
with the exception of one recently in Phila- 
delphia, the only one in the East: But few 
have been tried in the West. 
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“Under these circumstances, and for an of- 
fense so clearly flagrant, it is the duty of the 
court to impose a penalty commensurate with 
the gravity of the crime. The principal pen- 
alty should be imposed. upon the corporation. 
The individual defendant acted without ad- 
vantage to himself, in accordance with what 
he deemed to be the policy and wishes of his 
employers.” 

Counsel for the company will appeal, and 
it is said that they will test the constitu- 
tionality of the Elkins law in the Su- 
preme Court. The conclusive docu- 
mentary evidence in this case was ob- 
tained by William R. Hearst and by him 
turned over to the Government. There 
remain to be tried several indictments 
involving similar rebates on sugar, the 
defendants being the New York Central 
(thirteen counts), the Sugar Trust, the 
Lackawanna Railroad, certain lake 
steamship companies, and the Detroit 
merchants who received the sugar. 

Additional indictments against the 
Standard Oil Company for taking re- 
bates were announced in Tennessee last 
week, one at Jackson with 1,524 counts, 
and another of 1,294 counts at Memphis. 
Un the 19th, arguments on demurrers 


against the similar indictments recently 
found at Jamestown, N. Y., relating to 
oil shipments from Olean to Vermont, 


were heard in Buffalo. Officers of sev- 
eral of the great railways of the North- 
west have been called to testify before 
a grand jury at St. Paul concerning re- 
bates. 

a 


The Standard 
Oil Company of 
Ohio was found 
guilty, in Findlay, on the 19th, of violat- 
ing the Anti-Trust law of that State. 
When the jury went out, on the 17th, the 
case had been on trial for seven days. At 
first there were nine jurors for convic- 
-tion. and three for acquittal. After the 
jury had been out thirty-two hours the 
last of the three yielded to the majority. 
All were singing hymns during the clos- 
ing hours of their long session. The 
penalty provided by law is a fine of from 
$50 to $5,000. This may be imposed for 
each day in which the defendant has vio- 
lated the statute. As it was charged, in 
this instance, that the company had 
broken the law since July 6, 1903, the 
court is permitted to impose fines 


Conviction of the Ohio 
Standard Oil Company 
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amounting to nearly $6,000,000. The 
customary steps for a new trial and for 
an appeal will be taken. Upon appeal, 
the case must go to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, then to the Circuit Court, and 
finally to the Supreme Court of the State. 
One question to be settled is whether the 
court in which the case was tried (the 
Probate Court) had jurisdiction. It is 
said that the last Legislature gave it 
jurisdiction over misdemeanors, with 
which the offense in question has been 
classed by recent statutes. An unusual 
method of procedure was employed in 
this case, the prosecutor proceeding by 
information and affidavit, instead of by 
grand jury indictment. Neither the simi- 
lar case against John D. Rockefeller nor 
those against three other oil companies 
controlled by the central Standard Oil 
Company (of New Jersey) will be taken 
up until final action upon the appeal in 
this case shall have been reached. At- 
torney-General Ellis of Ohio says he has 
no desire to drive the companies out of 
Ohio, but they must obey the laws and 
respect the public policy of the State. 
He hopes the decision will put an end to 
decoy and fictitious companies which are 
in fact owned by the Standard, but which 
pretend to be independent and are used 
as concealed weapons to destroy compe- 
tition. The Standard, he adds, should 
take over openly and frankly the com- 
panies in Ohio which are parts of the 
Trust, “absolutely owned and controlled 
by the same men who organized the ori- 
ginal conspiracy against trade twenty- 
five years ago.” According to 
dispatches from London, the holding 
company (General Industrial Develop- 
ment Syndicate, Limited), which owns 
the Manhattan Oil Company (one of the 
companies accused in Ohio) has two 
officers, a secretary named Francis, who 
remarks, in answer to inquiries, that he 
“has no information to communicate,” 
and a director, H. M. Johnson, who is 
absent on a shooting trip. The door of 
the small room bears the names of seven 
other Syndicates, and Mr. Johnson is di- 
rector of two or more of them. The six 
recorded shareholders of the General 
Industrial are described as persons ap- 
parently of small means who hold hum- 
ble positions in the business world.—— 
An attorney in Baltimore has been em- 
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ployed by certain merchants and manu- 
facturers to direct the attention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Attorney-General 
Moody to evidence which, it is alleged. 
indicates that the Distillers’ Securities 
Company is a combination controlling the 
alcohol and spirits trade in violation of 
law. Reports from Bremen say that a 


combination called the European Petro- 
leum Union has been organized there, 
with the support of the Rothschilds and 
the Nobel Brothers, whose purpose is to 
contend against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany by uniting all the oil selling agen- 
cies of Europe. 


& 


In an address de- 
livered at Dunkirk, 
Ind., on the 2oth, 
Senator Beveridge discussed questions 
relating to great fortunes and corporate 
wealth. Marshall Field’s fortune, he 
said, having been left in trust for fifty 
years, would amount to not less than 
$1,000,000,000 at the end of that period. 
It was believed, he continued, that John 
D. Rockfeller’s wealth now amounted to 
$800,000,000, and those who should 
know had told him that it was more 
nearly $1,000,000,000. It would descend 
to a single person, and if this person 
should live the allotted life of man, the 
fortune inherited by him would probably 
amount to $2,000,000,000 before his 
death : 


“All this is wrong. It is dangerous to the 
republic. I am not the enemy of wealth. I 
nee in fostering and encouraging that en- 
terprise which makes men accumulate money. 
But when a fortune reaches a point where it 
is no longer the result of individual effort and 
thought and thrift, but accumulates of its own 
force, it ceases to become a blessing and be- 
comes a curse. 

“No man ought to own $1,000,000,000. No 
man ought to own $100,000,000. 

“No man in a republic of free and equal men 
ought to have the immeasureable power that 
be possession of such tremendous riches gives 

im. 

“It is bad enough from every point of view, 
but the deadly thing about it is that the man- 
agers of this great wealth constantly interfere 
in and with the people’s government. That is 
manifest in our Legislatures, it is apparent in 
our elections, it is present in our primaries, 
and it has got to be stopped.” 


There must be an inheritance tax, he 
said, and perhaps an income tax, for the 
protection of the people. 


Senator Beveridge 
on Great Fortunes 
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After his return to Wash- 
ington, Secretary Taft said 
to representatives of the 
press that he did not know how long it 
would be necessary for the American 
forces to remain in Cuba. “Certainly,” 
he added, “‘we shall not withdraw until 
there is complete tranquillity.” He ex- 
plained that Gen. Funston had _ been 
needed for the negotiations with the 
revolutionists, because of his acquaint- 
ance with Cuban commanders, gained 
while he was in the Cuban army. It had 
not been intended that he should take 
command of all the American troops. Our 
Government’s regard for Gen. Funston, 
and its estimate of his ability, the Secre- 
tary continued, had been shown since his 
return by his assignment to the command 
of an entire division, the Southwestern, 
something without precedent for a Briga- 
dier General in time of peace. All the 
departments of the Cuban Government 
will be subjected to searching investiga- 
tion by Commissions under the direction 
of Gov. Magoon. The first of the Com- 
missions will inquire as to the recent elec- 
tion and will report concerning a revision 
of the election laws. The judges have 
appealed to Gov. Magoon for legislation 
that will enable the courts to be indepen- 
dent, with respect to the executive branch 
of the Government, which is said to have 
controlled them. There is still much 
complaint on the part of Liberals and 
revolutionists because of the retention of 
Moderates in national and local offices, 
to which, it is asserted, they are not en- 
titled, and in which their conduct has not 
been good. Charges against such officers 
will be heard, but no officer will be re- 
moved, it is said, except for cause that is 
not political. By order of Gov. Magoon, 
under the direction of President Roose- 
velt, the American forces on the island 
are to be known as “The Army of Cuban 
Pacification.” Nearly all of the 2,400 
marines will be withdrawn, and the num- 
ber of soldiers (now 5,600) will be in- 
creased to 7,000. The Liberals are rais- 
ing a fund for the erection of a statue of 
President Roosevelt in Havana. Gov. 
Magoon inspected the national asylum 
for the insane and found it to be in a de- 
plorable condition ; 1,660 persons of both 
sexes were crowded together in filthy 
and dilapidated buildings having a capa- 


Cuba’s New 
Government 
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city for only 400. Congress appropriated 
money for improvements, but it has ‘not 
been used. The Governor will erect ad- 
ditional buildings. At a large mass 
meeting of Liberals in Havana, last week, 
the leading speakers were Juan Gualber- 
to Gomez and Sefior Zayas. The first 
of these denounced the Palma Govern- 
ment, which, he said, with $20,000,000 in 
the treasury, thought it could buy enough 
Cubans to drown the protests of the ma- 
jority against tyranny and fraud. He 
was confident that the Americans would 
go, after establishing a new Government. 
Sefior Zayas spoke in the same strain. 
In his opinion, Anglo-Saxons would have 
-rebelled long before the Liberals did. 
Secretary Taft, he said, had not desired 
to intervene, but had been forced by the 
Palma Government to do so. It is 
now known that Manuel Silviera, the ab- 
sconding banker, arrived at Willemstad 
on the 8th, then proceeded to Puerto Ca- 
bello, and is now in Caracas. The ship 
that carried him has returned to Havana. 
At last reports, there were thirteen 
cases of yellow fever in Havana, four in 
Cruces and two in Cienfuegos. Cruces 
and several adjoining towns have been 
placed under quarantine regulations. 
The Rev. W. A. Jones, president of the 
Augustinian College in Havana, has been 
appointed.Catholic Bishop of Porto Rico. 


The Augustinians in Havana are Ameri- . 


cans, and the new Bishop is a native of 
Albany. 
as 

It is understood in Washing- 
ton that upon the retirement of 
Secretary Shaw in March, 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou will take 
his place, and that George von L. Meyer 
will be appointed Postmaster-General. 

The selection of a successor to As- 
sociate Justice Henry B. Brown, of the 
Supreme Court, who retired in May, has 
been the subject of recent conferences at 
the White House. It is reported that a 
final declination of an appointment to 
fill this vacancy has been received from 
Secretary Taft. The Federation of 


Various 
Topics 


Labor has ceased to oppose the re-elec-- 


tion of Representative Longworth, 
owing to the protests of workingmen in 
Cincinnati, who desire to express their 
regard for the President by voting for 
his son-in-law. W. H. Ellis, a con- 
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tractor at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
has been tried for violating the eight- 
hour law and found guilty. Labor lead- 
ers accused him of employing men for 
nine hours a day on Government work. 
——Of the 189,064 immigrants who en- 
tered Canada in the last fiscal year, 57,- 
gIg came from the United States. The 
increase for the year was 42,798. In 
Manitoba and the Northwest there were 
34,045 homestead entries————By the 
grand jury of the United States Circuit 
Court in New York, James Gordon Ben- 
nett, the New York Herald Company, 
and Manley M. Gillam, advertising 
counsel of the Herald, have been in- 
dicted for violating the law forbidding 
persons to send in the mails printed mat- 
ter of an obscene or indecent character. 
Each of the three indictments has eight 
counts. The objectionable matter in 
question was found in the Herald’s 
“personal” advertisements, many of 
which are reproduced in the indict- 
ments. The prosecution was begun 
upon evidence furnished by William R. 
Hearst, who was assisted by certain so- 
cieties for the suppression of vice, and it 
was taken up by the Post Office authori- 
ties, who found legal evidence in the 
copies of the Herald sent to the Libra- 
rian of Congress to secure copyright. 
The penalty is imprisonment or a fine, 
or both. ' 

as 
Herbert G. Squiers, for- 
merly Minister to Cuba, 
will be appointed Minister 
to Panama. Judge Magoon (now Gov- 
ernor of Cuba) was Minister as well as 
Governor of the Canal Zone. It is said 
that Chief Engineer Stevens will here- 
after act as Governor. There has been 
published a brief interview with Chair- 
man Shonts concerning the employment 
of Chinese on the canal route. He hired 
no Chinese, he says, nor did he make con- 
tracts for hiring them, but he did invite 
bids. No Chinese are employed now in 
the Zone, he adds, except, perhaps, as 
laundrymen, “and none will be.” It does 
not appear, however, that the contract 
forms recently issued by the Government 
forbid contractors to employ Chinese. 

Secretary Root recently spent two 
days on the Isthmus, inspecting the canal 
work. After he had given to the Presi- 
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dent in conversation an account. of what 
he saw, he was asked to put it in the form 
of a letter. This he has done. The heads 
of the departments, he says, impressed 
him very favorably as being first rate 
specimens of clear-headed, active and 
competent Americans, intensely inter- 
ested in their work. About 25,000 per- 
sons were employed daily. 

“The amount of actual excavation which 
had been done, and was being done, in and 
near the Culebra Cut, both gratified and sur- 
prised me. I saw, I should think, thirty 
steam shovels at work eating into both earth 
and rock with a capacity and power which 
made the little old machines left by the 
French company seem like toys; 245,000 cubic 
yards were taken out in August, and 289,000 
were taken out in September. I understood that 
half as many more steam shovels were set up 
and ready to be put into operation as fast as 
the opening up of the work should make room 
for them. 

“A big reception was given by the American 

employees and their families on the evening 
of my sailing for Cartagena. At a rough guess 
there were 1,000 to 1,500 in attendance. I left 
them dancing on the great roofed pier at 
Cristobal, as healthy and happy looking a lot 
of young American men and women as one 
could find in the United States.” 
The contract forms recently published 
were prepared, he says, after consultation 
with the leading contracting firms of the 
United States and many eminent outside 
engineers, in order that the requirements, 
while adequately protecting the Govern- 
ment, might be acceptable to responsible 
bidders. 

“The greatest danger in the way of canal 
construction now seems to me to be lest the 
really good and able men who are competent 
to handle it, and who can get profitable em- 
ployment anywhere, should be unwilling to 
continue in the service under indiscriminate 
misrepresentation and abuse.” 

It is now expected that the 
President will sail for the Isthmus on 
November 8th, on the battleship “Louis- 
iana,’ the armored cruisers ‘“Washing- 
ton” and “Tennessee” serving as con- 
voys, and that he will be absent about 
three weeks. 

] 


The change in the French 
Cabinet involves one of 
those dramatic reversals 


Clemenceau 
and Picquart 


which make French politics so interest- 


ing. M. Clémenceau, who has spent 
most of his life as a sharp newspaper 
critic of the Government, becomes the 
head of the Government, and Picquart, 
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who was a few years ago denounced in 
the Chamber of Deputies as a traitor by 
the Minister of War and dismissed in 
disgrace from the army for exposing the 
conspiracy against Dreyfus, now be- 
comes Minister of War. Clémenceau 
has been the real head of the Sarrien 
Cabinet ever since its organization, and 
has, somewhat to the surprise of his 
friends and his enemies, proved himself 














Eugene Georges Benjamin Clémenceau, 
Premier of France. 


not only an able politician, but.an ener- 
getic and tactful administrative officer. 
The moderation and firmness with which 
he restrained the riotous strikers in the 
coal mines and maintained order at the 
last election amid great excitement has 
won the respect of widely different po- 
litical factions. M. Sarrien offered his 
resignation to President Falliéres on the 
ground that his health was not rugged 
enough to endure the strain of the ap- 
proaching session of the Chamber of 
Deputies, a plea which is doubtless true, 
altho the Parisian wits say that the ill- 
ness of the ‘ex-Premier Sarrien should 
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be diagnosed, not as enteritis, but as 
Clemencitis. The new Cabinet has not 
been completely formed. Picquart, who, 
after the vindication of Dreyfus, was re- 
stored to the army with the rank which 
he would have held if he had never been 
suspended, and has been since promoted 
to the rank of General of a Division, 
will be made Minister of War. This 
will place him in authority over the offi- 
cers of the General Staff who conspired 
to convict Dreyfus by means of forged 
testimonies, and the power of authority. 
Clémenceau and Picquart have been 
friends for many years, and fought to- 
gether to prove the innocency of Drey- 
fus. Clémenceau has often said that if 
he ever became Prime Minister he would 
make Picquart a member of his Cabinet. 
The appointment will have the effect of 
provoking the Clericals to still greater 
fury. M. Briand will probably remain 
in the new Cabinet as Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Worship. He is the 
author of the law for the separation of 
Church and State, and will, therefore, 
have charge of its enforcement next De- 
cember. A new Ministry of Labor will 
be created, and M. Viviani, an inde- 
pendent Socialist Deputy, will have the 
post. M. Poincaré, who has been Min- 
ister of Finance, refused to enter the 
new Cabinet, and the place will be filled 
by M. Cailloux, who was Finance Min- 
ister in the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet. 
M. Poincaré has given a safe and con- 
servative administration of the finances, 
but he is not in favor of some of the 
senti-Socialistic: measures proposed by 
the Government, as these. involve the ex- 
penditure of more money than the 
French Treasury can conveniently af- 
ford. In order to secure more revenue 
the Government will endeavor to have 
an income tax law passed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In addition to this 
measure, which will be hard to get thru 
because it affects the interests of such a 
large proportion of the population, and 
especially those influential in political 
affairs, the enforcement of the law for 
separation of Church and State will in- 
volve many difficulties, since it meets 
with the united opposition of all bishops 
of France. M. Clémenceau’s well-known 
hatred of ecclesiasticism and the per- 
sonnel of his Cabinet promises that the 
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law will be carried out rigidly without 
compromise if the Government refuses 
the support of the Chamber. M. Breton,- 
a Socialist Deputy, will offer a resolu- 
tion on the assembling of Parliament de- 
manding 

“that the Government suspend entirely the 
payment of the pensions of priests, insist that 
all ecclesiastics present themselves at the bar- 
racks and fulfill their military obligations, that 
all Church property be turned over to the 
communal charitable establishments, and that 
the buildings be apportioned among their. real 
owners—namely, the State Departments and 
communes. 

A misunderstanding in the starting 
of the horses in Sunday’s races at Long- 
champs precipitated a riot in which the 
lawless element attacked the betting 
booths and carried away the money. 
The police were powerless to stop the dis- 
order and the race track had to be closed. 

The submarine boat “Lutin,” which 
went down off Bizerta, Tunis, in making 
some submersion trials, failed to rise ow- 
ing to the springing of a leak in the stern. 
Fourteen men and two officers on board 
were drowned. It has not yet been found 
possible to raise the boat from the bot- 
tom of the sea. 


An incident that has 
both its humorous 
and serious sides is 
the trick played upon the Burgomaster 
of Koepenick and the robbery of the 
town treasury by making use of the awe 
inspired in the German by a uniform. 
An unknown man dressed in the uni- 
form of a German colonel entered the 
City Hall of Koepenick and charged the 
Burgomaster with financial irregularities 
and demanded that the city funds be 
turned over to him. When the Burge- 
master offered opposition, the bogus offi- 
cer ordered the soldiers to put him under 
arrest and he was escorted by them to 
Berlin in a carriage. The City Treas- 
urer, on being threatened with removal 
from office, opened the safe and gave the 
“Colonel” the books and cash, for which 
the “colonel” gave a receipt in due form, 
but with an illegible signature. All at- 
tempts to identify the thief have been 
fruitless. His official military scarf was 
found in a field and his sword at the rail- 
way station, where he represented him- 
self to the station-master as an officer 


The Burgomaster 
of Koepenick 
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who wished to go to the capital for a 
little fun and wanted to leave his uni- 
form. The station-master showed him 
to a room where he put on citizen’s dress. 
Burgomaster Langerhans was so cha- 
grined at being deceived and humiliated 
by a reprimand from the Emperor and 
the ridicule that was heaped upon him 
by the press that he resigned his position. 
The citizens of Koepenick, however, ex- 
pressed their sympathy for him by a 
banquet, a torchlight procession and a 
public meeting, which passed resolutions 
of confidence. The Liberal newspapers 
are making the most of the incident as a 
text against militarism. 
& 


The anti-clerical conflict in 
Spain has assumed a riotous 
form, and in Valencia a mob 
shouting “Death to the Archbishop!” 
tried to attack the Archbishop’s palace 
and the troops had difficulty in checking 
it. The Archbishop was summoned to 


Spain and 
the Vatican 


Madrid to prevent further disorder. The 
Archbishop of Valencia being a Senator 
is not liable to prosecution by the courts, 


except by permission of the Senate, 
therefore the Government cannot proceed 
against him, as it did against the Bishop 
of Tuy, for his pastoral letter declaring 
the civil marriage authorized by the re- 
cent law to be merely concubinage and 
denying Christian rites to those who ac- 
cepted it. The Bishop of Tuy wrote a 
letter to Count Romanones, Minister of 
Justice, explaining that his intention in 
issuing his pastoral letter was merely to 
defend the rights of the Church and the 
interests of religion, and that he had no 
intention of offending the Minister or at- 
tacking the Government. This statement 
was accepted by Count Romanones as a 
sufficient apology, and the legal action 
was withdrawn. The Bishops of Burgos, 
Leon, Vittoria, Santander and Palencia 
have addressed a letter to the Govern- 
ment protesting 

- “against the anti-clerical projects and the cam- 
paign led by the secular press. The politi- 
cians seek in this way to distract the people 
and to turn their attention from the national 
disasters of which they are the cause. The 
people have no need of liberty and rights 
which they do not use. What they want is 
bread, that they be not forced to emigrate.” 
The anti-clerical press, on the other 
hand, declare that it is necessary to check 
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the growing power of the Church, which 
is strangling the nation, and that to fail 
to do this would be to ruin Spain and 
make of it a mere colony of the Vatican. 
The movement it chiefly directed against 
the friars who took refuge in Spain on 
their expulsion from France. The young 
King is giving his support to the Liberal 
Cabinet, now in power, and the Ministers 
have prepared a bill, to be presented to 
the Cortes when it meets, October 23d, 
bringing the religious orders under the 
control of the Government. So far as 
it has been divulged its chief provisions 
are the following: All religious orders 
must be authorized by the Cortes, and 
this authorization may be withdrawn at 
any moment by the Minister of the In- 
terior from any congregation which is 
inimical to morality and public tranquil- 
lity. The Government will protect with 
all its power any member of a community 
who wishes to renounce his vows. Mem- 
bers of a community are to be limited to 
a fixed amount of property, and will not 
be allowed tc receive any personal gifts 
or legacies. The community can hold 
no property except what is necessary for 
its purposes. Those engaged in manu- 
facture and commerce must pay the or- 
dinary taxes. All associations composed 
of foreigners or under a foreign direc- 
torate are to be immediately dissolved. 
The civil authorities are to have the right 
to enter convents and monasteries at any 
time without obtaining ecclesiastical per- 
mission. Friars will not be allowed to 
engage in teaching unless they have uni- 
versity degrees. While thus closing 
the church schools the Government is 
preparing to take upon itself the duty of 
education. Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion Gimento will ask the Cortes for a 
loan of $10,000,000 for the establishment 
of 5,000 primary schools, in the next five 
years. 


& 


Now that violent revolu- 
tionary moyements are 
to a considerable extent 
quieted for the present, the Government 
and the Opposition are absorbed in the 
struggle for the control of the future 
Duma. The convention of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, held at Helsingfors, 
Finiand, since it was prohibited on Rus- 
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sian territory, showed a moderation, san- 
ity and firmness as remarkable as com- 
mendable, considering how difficult .is 
their present position. The chief feature 
of the convention was the report of Pro- 
fessor Miliukov on the politica! situation. 
He frankly admitted that the Viborg 
manifesto, issued by the members of the 
Duma just after their dissolution, advis- 
ing a policy of passive resistance by re- 
fusing to pay taxes and serve in the 
army, has proved ineffectual, altho it was 
right in principle and justified by the cir- 
cumstances. It had been extensively 
circulated by means of the revolutionary 
press, and had produced a great impres- 
sion upon the people, but the few and 
scattering attempts to put the policy into 
practice had been fruitless. Very little 
money is obtained by the Government 
from direct taxes, and the diminution 
from this cause was more than compen- 
sated by the increase in the revenue from 
the Government monopoly of the sale of 
alcoholic liquors, which has largely in- 
creased. Besides, the refusal to pay 
taxes cut off the revenue of the zemstvos, 
whose money is spent for local purposes, 
and most of the zemstvos were already 
practically bankrupt. Professor Miliu- 
kov recommended that passive resistance 
be kept in reserve as a weapon of last 
resort in case the Government refused -to 
call a Duma, and that the Constitutional 
Democratic party adopt as its platform 
the Reply of the late Duma to the Ad- 
dress from the Throne. The convention 
approved of lis recommendations. 

Immediately on the adjournment of the 
convention the Government began its at- 
tacks upon the party. The 182 members 
of the late Duma who signed the Viborg 
manifesto were arraigned for treason, 
and this disqualifies them for election to 
the Duma. Muromtseff, who was presi- 
dent of the Duma and of the Helsingfors 
convention of the party, has been ex- 
cluded on this ground from the Moscow 
Municipal Zemstvo. The defense of the 
members will be that the act of signing 
was done on Finnish territory, and there- 
fore out of jurisdiction of the Russian 
courts. The Government has declared 
the Constitutional Democrats a_revolu- 
tionary party, and any public functionary 
who belongs to the party or assists it in 
any way will forfeit his position and all 
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claims to a pension. This will force all 
professors in the universities and schools 
and members of the zemstvos to re- 
nourice the party or lose their positions. 
No opposition party is allowed to hold 
public meetings, but the parties support- 
ing the Government have the use of pub- 
lic buildings and their literature is print- 
ed and circulated by the officials. An- 
other movement which on the face of it 
is an important reform, but which under 
the circumstances looks like a political 
maneuver, is the ukase removing all class 
distinctions regarding employment by the 
State, and releasing peasants from the 
communal system. Peasants have hith- 
erto been regarded as members of the 
local commune wherever they resided, 
and were held responsible for the debts 
and taxes-of their birthplace, and were 
liable to be sent back there at any time. 
Now they are free to choose their resi- 
dence, and the poll tax will be abolished 
after January Ist, 1907. This, however, 
will shut out from the next Duma the 
educated and traveled peasants who 
founded the Group of Toil in the last 
Duma, for they will not be eligible for 
election from a commune unless they are 
actually living in it as peasants. The 
Octobrists have issued their political plat- 
form, which condemns the Constitutional 
Democrats for their attitude of uncom- 
promising opposition, but, on the other 
hand, declares against the general policy 
of the Government. The proposed ad- 
dresses of sympathy and approval signed 
by prominent Englishmen and French- 
men which were to be carried to St. 
Petersburg by delegations of influential 
men have been abandoned, because the 
movement aroused such violent oppo- 
sition in Russia that it was thought that 
it would do more harm than good. On 
the whole the situation in Russia at the 
ptesent time contains many problems 
that call for the exercise of the greatest 
conservatism. Many changes in the 
ministry are reported from time to time 
as pending, and the finances of Russia 
are also engaging the closest ministerial 
attention. The Novoe Vremya and 
other Russian papers denounce the At- 
lanta massacres as more brutal and in- 
excusable than the massacres of the 
Jews in Russian cities, tho due to the 
same cause—racial animosity. 





The Annexation of Cuba 


BY JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


Ex-Secretary oF State 


HE action of President Roosevelt 
T in directing the intervention of 
the civil and military authorities 
of the United States in Cuba has met 
with the hearty and general approval of 
the country. In the recess of Congress 
there was no other course left open to 
him, in view of the obligations which we 
have assumed toward the Government 
and people of that island. To a proper 
understanding of the future relations of 
our Government toward them and to 
the part it may take in shaping the des- 
tiny of that island, it may be well to ex- 
amine the character of the obligations 
we have assumed, and, in doing so, to 
recall some well-known facts. 

The joint resolution of Congress of 
April 20th, 1898, which was a virtual 
declaration of war against Spain, con- 
tained the following provision: 

“Fourth—That the United States hereby 
disclaims any disposition or intention to exer- 
cise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
said island [Cuba], except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when 
that is accomplished, to leave the government 
and control of the island to its people.” 

This enactment was not only a notice 
to Spain and to Cuba, but a declaration 
to the world of our determination and 
purpose. 

After the war and when the United 
States was proceeding “to leave the gov- 
ernment and control of the island to its 
people,” Congress, in the act of March 
2d, 1901, to that end, adopted the fol- 
lowing, being a part of what is known 
as the Platt Amendment: 

“TII.—That the Government of Cuba consents 
that the United States may exercise the right 
to intervene for the preservation of Cuban in- 
dependence, the maintenance of’‘a government 
adequate for the protection of life, property, 
and individual liberty, and for discharging the 
obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by 
the treaty of Paris on the United States, now 
to be assumed and undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba.” 

The primary object of the interven- 
tion thus authorized is “for the preser- 
vation of Cuban independence.” It is to 
be noted in connection with the last 


clause just quoted that while in the 
treaty of Paris, Spain “ceded” to the 
United States the Philippine Islands and 
Porto Rico, it simply “relinquished” its 
claim of sovereignty over and title to 
Cuba; hence the United States has nev- 
er acquired a permanent title to Cuba. 
At the instance of the United States 
Article III. was ratified by the Cuban 
Government and attached to its Consti- 
tution, with the other articles of the 
Platt Amendment. Additional solemnity 
was given to these articles by a treaty 
entered into between Cuba and the 
United States in 1903, two years after 
the independent government of Cuba 
had been established. Article VII. like- 
wise provided that, “to enable the 
United States to maintain the independ- 
ence of Cuba,” coaling or naval stations 
should be leased by Cuba to the United 
States; and in 1903 leases were made 
and signed by the Presidents of the two 
countries, in which the stipulation “to 
maintain the independence of Cuba” was 
recited and approved. 


It is thus seen that the United States 
has in the most impressive and binding 
manner five times announced its deter- 
mination and its duty to maintain the in- 
dependence of Cuba: First, in the decla- 
ration of war against Spain; second, in 
the enactment by Congress of the Platt 
Amendment; third, in requiring the 
Cuban convention to make it a part of 
its Constitution ; fourth, in taking a lease 
of the naval stations; and, fifth, in its 
formal treaty. It is gratifying to know 
that the Executive department of our 
Government fully realizes this deter- 
mination and duty. Language could 
not be more explicit and decisive in this 
spirit than that used by President Roose- 
velt in his letter to Minister Quesada. 
The judicious conduct of Secretary 
Taft in seeking to avoid intervention 
made it clear that he was animated by 
this spirit. The proclamations of Secre- 
tary Taft and Provisional ‘tovernor 
Magoon, issued under the President’s 
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direction, show that the only purpose of 
the intervention forced upon them is “to 
maintain the independence of Cuba.” 

But there is danger, unless checked, 
that a hastily formed and unwise popu- 
lar sentiment may take possession of our 
country, and greatly embarrass the ad- 
ministration in its effort to keep faith 
with the people of Cuba and show to the 
world that we are animated by a policy 
of sincerity and disinterestedness. “We 
read of statesmen high in public favor 
who announce that the American army 
now in Cuba will never leave it, and that 
the island is bound to be annexed to the 
United States, and the sooner the better. 
The same view is taken by many jour- 
nals of influence. American planters, 
commercial men and promoters in Cuba 
seem anxious to have the United States 
assume outright and permanently the 
burdens of Cuban government. The 
advocates of “manifest destiny” believe 
the time is ripe to take one step further 
in southern expansion. These and oth- 
er influences will oppose the withdrawal 
of our present control; and if another 
opportunity is given the Cubans to con- 
duct an independent government and 
they again fall into disorder, the demand 
from these influences for permanent an- 
nexation may become almost irresistible. 

Will such a demand be reasonable? 
Will it be consistent -with our plighted 
faith and our publicly proclaimed pur- 
pose? Secretary Taft reached the heart 
of this question in his admirable address 
in the University at Havana. He made 
it clear that the Cubans should not be 
tested by the same standard of self- 
government as the people of the United 
States; that we had centuries of experi- 
ence behind us and the Cubans were now 
for the first time being afforded an op- 
portunity to govern themselves ; and that 
if they stumbled and fell they must be 
helped up again and put on the road to 
self-government. 

It is opportune to recall the experience 
of the Latin-American republics. Take 
the most successful of them. Argentina’s 
history for fifty years after independence 
was a series of revolutions, violent 
changes of rulers, and defalcation in 
public obligations. Chile had much the 
same history, and only a few years ago 
a President was displaced by revolution- 


ary means and the country distracted by 
civil war. The turbulent condition of 
Mexico for fifty years following its inde- 
pendence is well known. The condition 


‘of anarchy became so great that Presi- 


dent Buchanan requested Congress to 
confer authority on him to send, in his 
discretion, an army into Mexico, for the 
protection of the lives and property of 
American residents; but this Congress 
declined to do. Later, thru our inter- 
vention, the French were required to 
leave Mexico, but their departure was 
followed by several years of civil dis- 
order, and the present successful ruler of 
our neighboring republic came into 
power by revolutionary methods. The 
condition of affairs in Cuba does not ap- 
proach the disorders thru which Argen- 
tina, Chile and Mexico have passed, and 
it becomes us to be patient, forbearing 
and reasonable toward this youngest of 
American republics. 

There seems to be a widespread feel- 
ing in this country that if Cuba makes 
another failure in government, the only 
alternative will be annexation. This con- 
clusion takes it for granted that annexa- 
tion is desirable and would be advan- 
tageous to the United States. Is not this 
at least a debatable question? Let us 
briefly make an examination of it. The 
considerations which enter into a decision 
of this question are of two kinds, polit- 
ical and economic. 

The political considerations. 
these are the following : 

1. How are we to annex Cuba? By 
torce and in violation of our public prom- 
ises, or by the consent of its.people freely . 
given? If by the latter course, then we 
must make the island a part of the terri- 
tory of the Union and create out of it 
one or more States, for under no other 
conditions would the people of the island 
consent to annexation. It is true, we 
could disregard their wishes and our 
own public declarations, make of Cuba 
a dependency, and govern it as we do 
the Philippines or Porto Rico. But are 


Some of 


the American people so enamored of that 
policy that they desire to complicate the 
unsolved problem by adding new obliga- 
tions and burdens in that direction? 

2. Does Cuba contain a population 
which it is desirable to incorporate at this 
time into our Union? 


Out of its one 
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million six hundred thousand people, try of Louisiana, and the infant but in- 
only from one to two hundred thousand creasing beet sugar cultivation of the 
have any scholastic education. To the Central and Northern States. 


great mass of the voting population of 2. Much the same statement may be 
today the common school is an unknown applied to the tobacco industry, with the 
institution. added fact that the large number of to- 





3. A large proportion of the popula- bacco factories scattered all over the 
tion is of negro or mixed blood. Cuba United States would have to compete 
was the last of the American countries with the cheap labor and better quality 
to abolish slavery, the final act being in of tobacco of the island. 

1887. With the negro problem in our 3. Cuba has not as yet developed fruit 
Southern States pressing upon us for growing and exportation to any great 

<j solution, and (if we are to accept the extent, but it has a soil, climate and 
conviction of one of their ablest and best labor well adapted to a large production 
informed Senators) a race war is there of citrus fruits. With the tariff barrier 
threatened, do we desire to aggravate the broken down the island may well com- 
situation by adding a million more of the pete with the fruit growers of Florida 
despised race to our voting population? and California. 

4. The people of Cuba are almost in 4. Similar remarks may be made as to 
their entirety the adherents of one reli- garden products. A large, growing and 
gious faith. The Catholics in the United profitable industry has in late years been 
States are among our most patriotic and created in the seaboard Southern States 
useful citizens, but it would not be desir- for the supply of the Northern markets 
able to have one or more of our States “in the winter and early spring months. 
composed entirely of them. Our experi- It may seem to the advocates of “mani- 
ence with Utah in the government of a_ fest destiny” an insignificant matter to 
hierarchy cautions us to avoid, for our put these considerations forward as an 
own civil peace and credit, further ex- obstacle to annexation, but the repre- 
periments in that direction. sentatives of the many thousands of our 

5. The annexation of Cuba without people who are dependent upon the in- 
the consent of its people will make neces- dustries mentioned will reflect upon them 
sary the employment there for some _ seriously before they give their consent 
years to come of a large contingent of to the annexation of Cuba. 
our army, and even by any method of The most.notable event in our recent 
annexation, for many of its people have diplomatic affairs has been the visit 
been in almost continuous insurrection which Secretary Root has-just made to 
for years, and it will require a strong the South American republics. It was 
military force to accustom them to the a most opportune visit, was wisely con- 
ways of peace and industry. Many of ducted, and has had a most salutary in- 
the peace-loving people of the United fluence in disabusing the minds of the 
States lamented the necessity in the Phil- influential statesmen and people of those 
ippines which called for an increase of republics respecting what was believed 
the army, and they will lament still more by many of them to be our aggressive 
a further increase on account of the an- and grasping policy. No utterance of a 
nexation of Cuba. Secretary of State in many a day has 

The economic considerations. I shall breathed a more exalted spirit, or, let us 
only attempt a brief mention of some of hope, was a better exposition of genuine 
these. American sentiment, than the address of 

.1. The sugar production. The soil Mr. Root at Rio de Janeiro. From that 
and climate of Cuba are specially adapted address I make this extract, as appro- 
for this cultivation, and, owing mainly priate to the foregoing discussion: 
to the political situation. in the past, only “We wish no victories but those of peace; 
a fraction of the land suitable for this for no territory except our own; for no sov- 


ereignty except the sovereignty over ourselves. 
product has as yet been brought under We deer the independence and equal rights of 


cultivation. The annexation of the the smallest and weakest member of the fam- 
island, with its cheap labor, will menace _jly of nations entitled to as much respect as 
the destruction of the cane sugar indus- those of the greatest empire, and we deem the 
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observance of that respect the chief guaranty 
of the weak against the oppression of the 
strong. We wish to increase our pros- 
perity, to expand our trade, to grow in wealth, 
in wisdom, and in spirit, but our conception 
of the true way to accomplish this is not to 
pull down others and profit by their ruin, but 
to help all friends to a common prosperity and 
a common growth, that we may all become 
greater and stronger together.” 


In a spirit of impatience and by a re- 
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Gambling With Medicines 


BY W. CRAWFORD HIRSCH 


Late Druc Market Epitor oF THE “Ort, Paint anp Druc REporTER.” 





fusal to allow the Cubans the same 
chance as Mexico, Chile and Argentina 
have had to grow into strong and stable 
governments, let us not destroy the good 
seed which Secretary Root has sown. 
Let us not demonstrate to the world that 
our most solemn protestations and stipu- 
lations are but a mockery of sincerity and 
fair dealing. 

Wasurincron, D. C. 


[This exposure of the speculative methods by which the price of drugs necessary to the 
sick are artificially raised and fluctuated for the benefit of dealers is, unfortunately, of im- 


portance to almost every family.—Ep1Tor.] 


AD enough and sad enough when 

B the battle that is constantly on 

between the “bulls” and “bears” 

who “operate” in the necessities of life 

results in a victory for the former and 

prices of food products go soaring up- 
ward. 

But the healthy man can at least of- 
fer passive resistance. The human 
stomach is versatile. If the price of 
pork is prohibitive for the poor man’s 
purse, fish and potatoes will as efficient- 
ly appease hunger. 

Not so with the sick man. There are 
many cases of sickness in which the 
physician prescribes a certain medicine 
the place of which nothing else can take. 
The saving of hundreds of human lives 
depends therefore upon the unrestrained 
supply of the cardinal drugs of phar- 
macy. 

And yet two attempts to “corner” 
opium are part of the history of the 
drug trade, and speculation in this drug 
is as rampant today as ever. How vital 
a drug opium is may be seen from the 
following description of its medicinal 
properties, as given in the United States 
Dispensatory : 

“Opium relieves pain more speedily and ef- 
fectually than any other medicine taken into 


the human stomach. If possessed of no other 
property than this, it would be entitled to a 


high consideration. Not to mention cancer 
and other instances of painful disease which 
are not only temporarily relieved, but entirely 
cured by the remedy, there is scarcely a com- 
plaint in the catalog of human ailments in the 
treatment of which it is not occasionally de- 
manded for the relief of suffering, which, if 
allowed to continue, might aggravate the dis- 
order and protract, if not prevent a cure.” 
That the speculators think no less of 
opium than the physicians is conclusive- 
ly proven by the fact that some years 
ago they sent prices within a single 
week from $4.674 to $7 a pound. The 
present wholesale “market” price is 
twice that of 1892 and ten per cent. 
higher than in the early part of the year. 
As an explanation for this continual 
fluctuation in the price of opium, the 
speculators have recourse to the thread- 
bare phrase of the law of demand and 
supply and the uncertainty of the opium 
crop in Turkey, from which country all 
medicinal opium comes. Both explana- 
tions are not valid. During the past 
eighteen years a total of 114,530 cases 
of opium have been grown in Turkey, 
an average of 6,363 cases a year. The 
world’s demand is between 4,500 and 
5,000 cases a year at the most, so that, 
as a matter of fact, there is a consider- 
able surplus of the supply over the de- 
mand. Millions have been made and 
lost in opium speculation, and it is not 
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an unusual thing to read in the so-called 
market reports of the drug trade papers 
that “stocks of opium are well concen- 
trated,” which means in effect that if 
an epidemic were to cause a large de- 
mand for opium, the price of saving hu- 
man lives would be arbitrarily fixed by 
one or two speculators. 

While there is in New York no reg- 
ular drug exchange, such as that in 
Mincing Lane, London, the speculators 


are kept in touch with one another thru _ 


the medium of brokers who. execute buy- 
ing and selling orders for drugs much 
as the Wall. Street broker does for stocks 
and bonds. Without fear of contradic- 
tion, the broad statement can be made 
that not a single crude drug passes into 
the hands of the druggist on the basis 
of cost plus a legitimate profit, as one 
would suppose. That hazy institution, 
“the drug market,” which is dominated 
by speculative interests, dictates what 
you shall pay to get well, if you are 
sick: 

In some 
been known 


instances the “bears” have 
to worst the “bulls.” 


Quinine today sells wholesale at 14} 


cents an ounce. Some years ago the 
market price was $5 an ounce. Allow- 
ing for the 20 per cent. duty which was 
then imposed on quinine, as well as for 
the comparatively slight decrease in the 
cost of manufacture, there still remains 
a difference of several dollars an ounce 
between the present price of quinine and 
that of twenty-five years ago. Into 
whose pockets did those $2 or $3, for 
each ounce of quinine traded, flow? 
Largely into those of speculators.. And 
who paid them? The sufferer from 
fever or malaria. As late as five years 
ago quinine .was quoted at twice its 
present price and yet the cost of manu- 
facturing was no greater ‘than today. A 
London speculator who figured that 
quinine would go up, bought one million 
ounces a year or so ago. His losses to 
date amount to $10,000, but he is still 


holding the million ounces for a rise, as. 


they say in Wall Street parlance. 
Cod - liver oil may’ be appropriately 
termed a poor man’s medicine. It is one 
of the most valuable allies which the 
physician has in fighting or at least pre- 
venting the spread of the white man’s 
plague, consumption. This year’s yield 
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of Norwegian cod-liver oil is 15 per cent. 
larger than that of 1901, but quotations 
are 20 per cent. higher and the “bulls” 
prophesy still further advances. 

‘When measles are epidemic, American 
saffron flowers are a.much sought after 
drug. A few years ago these flowers 
were quoted at 30 cents a pound. The 
prevalence of measles caused the “bulls” 
to take a kindly interest in the drug, and 
they sent the price to $1.35. A short 
time ago the “bears” had their inning, 
and for a time 80 cents was the prevail- 
ing quotation. At the present time the 
speculators rejoice in what they are 
pleased to call “a recovery of values”; a 
bad time for your little ones to get the 
measles ! 

Cocaine, the most popular anesthetic 
of the present day, was recently taken in 
tow by the “bears,” and, as a result, quo- 
tations are about half of what they were 
five years ago. On the other hand, the 
“bulls” have doubled the price of cascara 
sagrada, a drug that many practitioners 
consider as the most valuable laxative 
known to medicine. 

The most high-handed maneuver in 
recent years was that engineered a few 
months ago, when a speculator cornered 
all available stocks of pink foot (spin- 
zelia), the most powerful anthelmintic 
known to medicine. In January the root 
could be had at 45 cents a pound. The 
speculator who succeeded ‘in cornering 
the market sent the price to $1.25, sold 
his holdings at that figure, and today 
quotations are once more at the normal 
figure of 55 cents. 

Guarana, a valuable drug, first pre- 
scribed by Dr. Gavrelle, physician to 
Dom Pedro, the late Emperor of Brazil, 
could be had a few months ago for 75 
cents a pound. A speculator managed to 
concentrate stocks in kis hands and to 
double the price. 

Potassium bromide, a medicament 
which has been employed in almost all 
diseases to which human flesh is heir, 
and which is still esteemed by physicians 
as one of the most valuable drugs in 
nervous ailments, epilepsy and convul- 
sions, can be kad today at half its last 
year’s price, because the “bears” have 
proved more powerful than the “bulls.” 

One might extend this list of “doc- 
tored” values to include almost every 
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drug of importance. The few that are 
not the object of speculation are con- 
trolled as monopolies by powerful inter- 
ests that fix prices arbitrarily. The most 
conspicuous example of this kind is 
iodine. Aside from the fact that the price 
put on this drug by the syndicate that 
controls its production is out of all pro- 
portion to the actual cost, there are only 
a few favored firms to whom the syndi- 
cate will sell direct, and these must pay 
for their purchases long before they re- 
ceive them. The price of mercury 1s, as 
every one knows, fixed by the Roth- 
schilds, whose word is law with the 
American miners of quicksilver. 

It is no exaggeration to say that for- 
tunes are made and lost every year in 
drug speculation. 

And who foots the bill? 


The unfortunate sick who are too 
proud to partake of the charity of a free 
hospital and the taxpayers who have to 
pay for the medical treatment of the in- 
digent. 

The Pure Food and Drug Law, which 
goes into effect next year, will remedy 
one great abuse—that of adulterated 
drugs. One need not be a Socialist to 
wish for legislation that would put a stop 
to gambling with drugs. 

Drugs are not a commercial com- 
modity ; they are a humane necessity. 

The standard of civilization of a peo- 
ple is justly measured by, their regard for 
human life. Surely Americans do not 
want to see the means of saving or pro- 
longing human life the playball of the 
most despicable variety of speculation 
extant. 

New York City. 


The American People and Universal 
Suffrage 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., LL.D. 


{The following article by the famous author of “The Man Without a Country” is taken 
from an address recently delivered before the Brooklyn Institute.—Ep1ror.] 


HE People of America are the sov- 
- ereign of America. - 

“We, the People of the United 
States, ordain the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

These are the words at the beginning 
of our written Constitution. I wish I 
knew who placed them there, but I do 
not. They are central, and every boy 
and girl at school should be made to 
comprehend their force and meaning. 

It is, however, nearly impossible to 
make any persons educated under 
feudal institutions take in the meaning 
of these words. When the shipwrecked 
boy McDonald, as early as 1850, was 
asked by his Japanese  inquisitors 
whether any one was superior in Amer- 
ica to the President of the United 
States, the boy answered proudly that 
the people was his master and that the 
President was the officer of the people. 

“But of this,” he said, “they could 
make nothing.” 


I have lived what is called a long 
life, and till now I have never met but 
one person educated in Europe who be- 
lieved that the people is the sovereign 
of America or even knew what the 
words implied. 

Clouds come and showers come, or 
sunshine comes or fogs come, but the 
eternal heavens do not change. So there 
come Congresses and administrations, 
there come landslides and what are 
called revolutions, but the American na- 
tion is unchanged and the same. 

And so it is that we, the people of 
America, are the rulers of America. 
We choose our Chief Magistrates. They 
do not rule us, however. But we rule 
them. 

To say this seems a mere common- 
place of electioneering. Well, it ought 
to be, for here is’ the reality which 
makes this half the world wholly differ- 
ent from the other half; so that their 
language misleads us. For men do not 
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speak of .“government” without the 
false notion that there must be a gov- 
ernor sitting on a throne somewhere and 
that we are the governed. And the 
common definition of a democracy is a 
form where the people choose the gov- 
ernors. Thus they try to make us be- 
lieve today that France is a democratic 
republic because in France the people 
choose the officers who are to rule them. 

But we are to remember that whether 
this were or were not the meaning of 
“government” by the people in Athens, 
it is not what we mean now. 

We mean this, that the duty assumed 
by a Cesar, a Trajan or any emperor or 
king in the older histories, is assumed 
and taken by us, by the People. 

A good enough instance is in *that 
phrase, “the fountain of honor.” The 
King in a feudal country like England 
is the fountain of honor. 

But with us the President is not the 
fountain of honor, the Governor is not 
the fountain of honor ; the People are the 
fountain of honor. Certain people create 
a certain college, like Union College, or 
Yale College, or Princeton College. Di- 
rected by these people, the officers of 
that college give the degrees of hono1 
which are the only degrees which the re- 
public knows. We do not ask the Presi- 
dent’s leave to give it; they need not ask 
leave of the Governor of New Jersey or 
of Connecticut. The People are the foun- 
tain of honor. Or, on the other hand, 
in France, in Spain, or in Germany, five 
and twenty of us want to worship in a 
particular way. We want to sing certain 
hymns or not sing them. We want to 
burn incense or not burn it. We must 
meet together, we must state our wish, 
we must ask certain governors some- 
where if we may build a meeting house 
for this purpose, or if we may meet for 
this purpose; and they say yes or no. 
With us here no such thing happens. 
We, the People, worship God as we 
choose. If this needs the union of twen- 
ty persons, those twenty persons meeting 
in a back parlor, put their hands in their 
pockets and take out their pocketbooks ; 
they subscribe whatever they want for 
the meeting house, and they build the 
meeting house. The People govern. 

Or Mr. Croesus and Mrs. Midas and 
Mr. Myriad want to build a roadway for 





their autos to run from Mr. Merriman’s 
castle in Weissnichtwo, fifty miles across 
the country to Little Peddlington. Well, 
they build it. If they think it is for the 
public good, and want to take private 
property for the public good, they have 
to ask the People for the right—all the 
People. They do not ask the King of 
Weissnichtwo, nor the Emperor of Long 
Island—they ask the People and the 
People say yes or the People say no. If 
I think I have something to tell John and 
Andrew and Philip and Dorcas and 
Irene and Tryphosa, and a thousand 
other of the people, of whatever lan- 
guage, race or lineage, what I have to 
do is this: In our very fine vernacular 
phrase, I have to “hire a hall.” Then 
I have to print a poster, by my own 
hand or by somebbddy else’s hand, to an- 
nounce that in my hall, at such a time, 
I shall proclaim this truth, and that Dor- 
cas and Tryphosa and the rest may come. 
They may pay ten cents, or they may pay 
nothing at the door, but that is for me to 
say. No pope nor cardinal nor bishop nor 
priest nor deacon nor elder says I shall 
or shall not. The People govern in this 
business, and the good God, in his in- 
finite methods, but nobody else this side 
of Him. 

Or if I want to establish atarriage 
factory, I may take my own saw and 
chisel, I may buy my own lumber, I may 
hew and cut and plane my own spokes 
and the rest, and I may make my own 
wheels. I do not have to apply to any 
guild of wheelwrights to give me per- 
mission. If I were in London I should 
have to, for England is neither a democ- 
racy nor a republic. If I want, I may 
make square wheels. No guild of wheel- 
wrights can direct me to make them 
round. Nobody but the People can de- 
cide whether they sha!l buy my wheels 
or no. 

And this thing runs very far out in 
every incident of our lives. John and 
Thomas and Zebedee and I have moved 
up into the Adirondack country ; we have 
our four or five holdings there. There 
are, thank God, five and twenty children 
among us, and we mean to have those 
children taught to spell and read and 
write. We need not wait to be a town- 
ship. We get together in John’s kitchen 
some Sunday evening and we agree to 
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ask that nice Lucy Ruskin, who lost her 
right hand in the fire, to come and teach 
the children in Zebedee’s barn. And she 
comes and teaches them, and we all chip 
in and pay her. We need not write to 
Albany to ask them to send us a certified 
teacher of the eighth grade, who has re- 
ceived such and such a degree from such 
and such a university. In other places 
or in other homes it may be convenient 
for us to send such an order to some of 
our servants. And if we do we shall find 
that our servants serve us very well. 
But up in the Adirondacks, there we may 
choose to do this thing for ourselves, 
and we do it. 

I choose these instances because they 
are so typical. From one end to the 
other, literally in a thousand of such in- 
stances, we are governing ourselves. 

I do not mean to say that there are 
not exceptions—many exceptions in de- 
tail, to a statement or theory so compre- 
hensive. Some people will tell you that 
the feudal institutions have greatly mul- 
tiplied in America in ten years. It is 
certainly true that you hear their impor- 
tance distinctly avowed. It is not a week 
since I met an intelligent American lady 
who has lived in Germany for the last 
three months. She seemed ready to 
throw over all our constitutions, to throw 
over the memories of the Revolution and 
the Declaration of Independence, be- 
cause the young Emperor of Germany 
does his work so well. I think the par- 
ticular charms of his rule which had 
impressed her were that she saw no 
orange peel lying in the roadway in the 
Black Forest, and that the porters at the 
railways touched their caps to her. But 
all the same, the genuine American feel- 
ing is the other way. In a genuine 
American community they say, Let us do 
it ourselves. It is a matter of ridicule 
when, in a novel, Quasha tells Quagga 
to tell Sambo to tell Peter to pick up a 
pin. At bottom, We the People want to 
manage our own affairs. We do not like 
to be advised. As every grandfather 
thinks he knows how to suck an egg and 
does not want his grandchild to advise 
him, so every village thinks it knows 
best how to bridge the brook and does 
not want to be instructed by any head- 
quarters. 

Not to discuss the contrast in words, 
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between the feudal constitutions and our 
constitution, the difference in practice is 
this: That in Europe a man may do noth- 
ing unless he is specially licensed to do 
so, and in America a man may do any- 
thing unless he is forbidden by the law. 

Now, of course, when the ruling 
classes are angels and archangels, when 
they- select with infinite wisdom the offi- 
cers of administration, and when, with 
equally divine wisdom they make the 
laws, the European system works as well 
as ours. 

But if, on the other hand, the selection 
of the governing class is left to such acci- 
dents as the military success of Napo- 
leon, or the hereditary right of Nicholas, 
it is better not to intrust either the law 
or the administration to such directors 
if you can help it. And if, in the course 
of centuries, you have trained people, as 
we have done, to the habit of cutting 
their own coat from their own cloth to fit 
themselves in the wearing of their 
clothes, you had better not create with 
your eyes open a class of hereditary and 
exclusive tailors, who give you six regu- 
lation patterns of coats and bid you 
choose one of the six. 

Let us remember all along that there 
are certain laws written with a very 
large L at the beginning, which exist for 
this world and for all worlds. Laws! 
It is indeed a refreshing discovery of 
recent science that in such physical 
things as can be measured by tape and 
compasses, the laws in the stars of Orion 
are the same as the laws in the planet 
Neptune or Uranus, and that that same 
law governs this planet of ours. It is 
almost certain that when you and I find 
out that there is this unity of law for 
light, for electricity, for the fall of an 
apple, we shall find out that the same 
is true of the law which governs my rela- 
tions with my son or my daughter, or 
my man servant or ‘my maid servant. 
Perhaps some day we shall find out that. 
because there is such a ruler as this, all 
lesser rulers would do well to take more 
modest names. 

As things stand, and this is the matter 
which we now want to consider, it is 
very clear that for us who are living in 
America, our place is to bring the great 
common law of the universe into our 
affairs. And to do this we want to fetter 
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in every way the presumption of the 


quack who talks of me and mine, of my 
system, or of his system, as if our little 
systems could be anything unless they 
could be made large enough for all man- 
kind. 

Sometimes there comes one of those 
great tide waves in human affairs which 
for a thousand years reveal to every 
person flung upon the surface of the 
ocean what that common life is which 
binds us all together in one. 

A low-spirited pessimist, discouraged 
by some ill-success, was chattering these 
skepticisms to my friend Dr. Bowditch. 
And this was his wise reply: “George, 
you do not think that the great uprising 
of 1861, in which thirty million people 
united to preserve this nation—you do 
not think that that was the concenta- 


‘neous action of thirty million eight-day 


clocks ?” 

There is a fundamental law. That 
fundamental law asserts itself in ways 
which may be described or may not be. 
A world of sons and daughters of God 
is a world of men and women who have 
these fundamental or divine laws stored 
away somewhere among their posses- 
sions. When We the People ordain our 
Constitution we do so because We the 
People expect and demand the allegiance 
of each of the People to this fundamen- 
tal law. 

Quite central in this business, We the 
People, even without knowing it, or- 
dained universal suffrage. The old line 
neither believed in it or expected it. 
Gouveneur Morris did not expect it, the 
early Clintons did not expect it—I doubt 
if even Aaron Burr expected it—but it 
came. One qualification of property 
and another was dropped from the req- 
uisitions for suffrage, until now in 
practice every man who pays any sort of 
tax is permitted to vote. 

Just there and then, dainty people like 
Matthew Arnold, who talk about the 
“margin,” or Old World people like the 
old gentleman in Knickerbocker, say in 
a condescending way: “You will not let 
the man in the street mend your watch 
for you; why do you let the man in the 
street make your laws for you?” And 
in the face of the high and mighty peo- 
ple who talk about the “margin” and 
educational tests and property qualifica- 


tions, universal suffrage has to stand 
and defend itself. May I borrow the 
magnificent phrase of the criminal 
courts when a prisoner seeks justice? 

“This prisoner throws ‘himself upon 
the country’—which country, gentle- 
men; which country, ladies; which 
country, boys and girls—you are. 

Well, the simplest, the crudest de- 
fense of universal suffrage is this: That 
the ballot is better than the bullet. If 
I know that a hundred thousand men 
voted for Jefferson to be President and 
only ninety thousand voted for some- 
body else, I do not rise in arms as a 
Spaniard would do because I want 
somebody else to be President. No! I 
say: “Their side counts more men than 
we count; they have ten thousand more 
guns than we have; they have ten per 
cent. more cartridges than we have, and 
we, will wait.” You cannot call out every 
man in twenty counties “agin’ Burgyne” 
in 1777, you cannot compel him to 
march and go to battle and take his 
chances of being killed and then say to 
him when he comes back, that he shall 
not vote for the magistracy which sent 
him there. If you make him die for 
you, you must let him vote for you. In 
this happy moment of the religious his- 
tory of the world my clerical friends 
around me will permit me to say that in 
that great political conflict Calvinism 
died in America. You could not say 
that the man who died for you in bat- 
tle was incapable of good. And as'time 
goes on you stop saying so. As I said, 
the men who wrote the Constitutions of 
1780 and of 1787 did not yet know this, 
and they did not yet dream it, but all 
the same it was true. And we had to 
give the ballot wherever men took the 
chances of the bullet. The ladies some- 
times ask why they did not give the bal- 
lot to them. If anybody cares for the 
true answer, it is because the women 
did not serve in the militia. 

This is, as I say, the concrete or vis- 
ible answer which universal suffrage 
first makes when it is tried before the 
great tribunal, the great tribunal of the 
People! Which People you are. But 
this is not the fundamental answer. This 
is only the answer which appears to the 
eye. The real answer is this: The suc- 
cess or the failure of this land or of any 
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land depends upon the moral forces and 
not on the physical forces. In the long 
run, that government succeeds which 
does right, and that government fails 
which does wrong. America succeeds, 
on the whole, because, on the whole, its 
people wish to do right; and Russia 
fails, on the whole, because, on the 
whole, Russia is not making the same 
endeavor. 

Now who is it in practice, in the inti- 
macies of daily life, you rely on most 
confidently for moral purpose or moral 
endeavor? You had in your parlor last 
night a lady who spoke four languages, 
who quoted very prettily to you from 
Tasso and Schiller and Victor Hugo, 
and you were called out from her visit 
to pay the washerwoman who brought 
home your husband’s shirts. Are you 
in the least confident that the Countess 
Beauregard has a keener sentiment of 
right or wrong than Mrs. Flaherty has? 
Would not you trust Mrs. Flaherty with 
a ten-dollar bill as readily as you would 
trust the Countess with a thousand? 
The Norwegian who transplanted my 
rhododendrons for me the other day was 
an uneducated man; I do not know what 
church he went to, he brought me no 
certificate from any agricultural depart- 
ment, but all the same I gave him the 
money he needed to pay the nurseryman 
with absolute and’ perfect confidence. I 
could not have had more confidence if I 
had waited for half an hour in two ante- 
rooms which brought me nearer and 
nearer to Mr. Mortimer Fitz Mortimer. 

This is to say, in private life, when 
we have an issue of right and wrong, 
we do not suppose that that issue is to 
be decided any better by the master of 
languages or the mistress of millions 
than by any other pure-minded child of 
God who wants to serve him. 

They tell us that what we gain after 
a well-contested election is, according to 
our theory, the decision of the average 
man. This is not true. It is not true 
for this reason: that the average man 
loves and honors his superior ; the aver- 
age pikeman from Navarre loved and 
honored Henry the Fourth and would 
rather have him King of Navarre than 
his own brother or his own cousin. But 
I am not afraid, not ashamed, to accept 
the sneer and to say that our average 


man does choose the street sweeper, the 
constable, the inspector of immigrants— 
the average man does appoint the mag- 
istrate. And when I assent to this I say 
at the same time that the average man 
loves virtue and hates vice. As Mr. 
Jerome said a year ago, the average man 
wants his daughter to marry a good 
man and not a bad man. The average 
man ‘employs an honest butcher, and 
will not employ a knave. 

Now, at bottom, we all have to remem- 
ber what the feudal writers always for- 
get—that, first of all, we want good 
government. First of all, we do not ask 
for elegant government, as my Black 
Forest lady did, nor for wise govern- 
ment, as Matthew Arnold did, nor for 
a government of landowners, as the 


English aristocracy does. We want 
good government. We want a govern- 
ment which shall not steal. We want a 


government where men shall be honest; 
we want a government where men shall 
tell the truth. We do not ask, first, 
whether our magistrates are well up in 
their Vattell or their Burlamaqui. We 
do not examine them on the Justinian 
Code; no, nor on the Code Napoleon. 
We do ask whether they tell the truth, 
whether they steal, whether they have 
one wife or two, whether they live for 
themselves or live for mankind. All 
these are moral questions. They are 
questions which one son of God can de- 
termine just as well as another son of 
God. What we do, then, in arranging 
our suffrage is to say, first, Can this 
man read so that he can know the truth 
about Abraham Allison at the top of the 
alphabet and Zebedee Zoroaster at the 
bottom? Second, Can he read the Eng- 
lish language in which our laws are 
written? Third, Has he been in the 
penitentiary? If he can stand these 
tests he can stand in the next booth to 
me as we vote the Australian ballot. 
From such considerations I must turn 
abruptly. But I hope I have said enough 
to show how largely our language, in 
discussing politics, is vitiated by the 
feudal systems. The European writers 
without an exception speak of society as 
a pyramid. I believe I said here many 
years ago that, according to them, the 
multitude of the very poor and ignorant 
are at the bottom of the state and the 
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better -trained classes are higher up. 
Then there is some sort of sovereign 
at the top. From this conception, that 
the drudges who have nothing but their 
muscle and weight to use are the vast 
majority in the state, there springs the 
dread of universal suffrage which you 
find at bottom in all the writers of the 
Continent of Europe. Let me, if only 
for convenience, use the word laborer 
as describing the man who has nothing 
but his weight and muscle to use, and 
to speak of the workman as he who con- 
trols matter by his spiritual ability. This 
is the proper distinction between labor 
and work, and it is a pity that the writers 
for the press are ignorant of it or dis- 
regard it freely. Now, it is true that in 
Russia, for instance, the mere peasant, 
the man who cannot read or write, the 
man who can only turn up the sod with 
a spade—he makes the vast majority. 
But because he is, it does not follow that 


the majority is made of such as he here. , 


And in point of fact, in America, the edu- 
cated workmen, the men who use spirit to 
control matter, outnumber by a vast ma- 
jority the men who can only dig and fetch 
and carry. Boulton and Watt, Corliss and 
Edison, the McCormicks and the other 
inventors have not lived in vain. Your 
system, more than imperial, of common 
schools has not worked in vain. The 
satirists like to say that society rests on 
the mud-sills at the bottom; and in the 
gilt-edged discussions you will find it 
taken for granted that the majority in 
your election is made up of men who can 
neither read nor write nor think nor re- 
member. But, in truth, the number of 
the unintelligent laborers, I might almost 
say, is a trifle in comparison with that of 
the workmen who may fairly say that 
they are above the others in the social 
order. In speaking of this subject 
twenty years ago at Brown University, 
I told the gentlemen before me, who I 
suppose controlled the fortunes of twen- 
ty or thirty flourishing manufacturing 
towns, that the proper outline for our 
social constitution is that of an elegant 
Greek vase, where the lower lines are 
comparatively small, where the vase be- 
comes larger and larger as you go up, 
till half way up you have it in its full 
circumference, and then as matter of 
population, as we come into the circles 
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of magistrates, of directors of whatever 
kind, the vase grows smaller and smaller. 
I told them that our social order is not 
a pyramid with an apex at the top, and 
that it does not rest on any mud-sills at 
the bottom. 

What is more, I proved this by statis- 
tics of Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
at that time. Mr. North has now favored 
me with the statistics of today from 
Washington, and they show a constant 
increase in the numbers of men who 
bring their brains and hearts and souls 
to control their daily work. Fifty years 
ago, at your granite quarry, theré were 
fifty unintelligent laborers standing in a 
line and: lifting their drills and letting 
them fall. Today, in place of those fifty 
churls, you have a young man control- 
ling a set of intelligent machines while 
he writes a note to his sweetheart or 
reads Tennyson or Browning for his 
entertainment. 

A cynical friend of mine used to say 
that the price of liberty is perpetual 
slavery. He meant that before he ate his 
breakfast in the morning he had to think 
of some matter outside himself in which 
that day he was bound for the service of 
the whole. For public spirit says what 
it pretends to say. Public spirit is the 
Spiritus, the breath on which the nation 
lives. If public spirit ceases for an hour 
the nation dies, as a man dies when for 
an hour he does not draw into his lungs 
the life of God. That is a very bad 
choice of words which calls this public 
spirit slavery—as in his epigram my 
dainty friend called it. 

Do not neglect what they tell you— 
that at a time like this you ought to go 
to ward meetings, you ought to attend at 
primaries. But do not think that your 
duty as a citizen, be you man or woman, 
be you boy or girl, begins and ends for 
two years in the November election. 
There is not a day in your life when you 
are not a part of the Government of this 
country. There is not a woman, as she 
watches over her children, as she puts 
them in order to go to school, as she at- 
tends to their evening lessons, but is 
bearing her part, which, as I say, arch- 
angels might envy her. There is not a 
man but can say something or do some- 
thing to the errand boys and _ porters 
whom he employs in his princely ware- 
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house which shall tend to the elevation 
of the State, to the education of the 
sovereign who rules him. I do not 
speak to a motorman or a car conductor, 
to the porter on a ferryboat, or to a 
street sweeper, but whose daily business, 
from November around to October, from 
1906 to 1960, may improve the public 
spirit of this nation. 


“The sovereignty of the nation is from 
God and of the People,” these are Mr. 
Mulford’s words. “The People is in- 
vested with this sovereignty by Him, 
transmitted thru no intermediate hands. 
Blended with the traditions of the past, 
it passes sacredly from the fathers to the 
children.” 


Boston, Mass, 


What Is Esperanto? 


BY GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


[Tue INDEPENDENT takes some pride in the fact that it published, August 11th, 1904, 
the first article explaining Esperanto, written for American readers by the inventor of the 
language, Dr. Lazaro Ludiviko Zamenhof, of Warsaw. Since then we have received such 
frequent letters of inquiry regarding Esperanto that we are sure that this account of its 
construction and progress will be welcomed by many. Whatever may be the extent of our 
faith in its future, it certainly is an interesting, laudable attempt to fill a want felt by the 
human race ever since the work stopped on the Tower of Babel.—Epiror.] 


GAINST the profound argu-— 
A mentation and ponderous finality 


of many learned ones who sneer, 
who proclaim such a thing as a purely 
artificial language impossible, imprac- 
ticable and foredoomed to failure, 
Esperantists oppose the simple state- 
ment that Esperanto is already a proved 
success; that forty journals are now 
published in Europe alone, devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests and the propo- 
ganda of the idiom; that many business 
houses are issuing advertisements, trade 
circulars and catalogs in Esperanto; 
and that its spheres of influence are 
widening without cease, like rings upon 
still water. Every day greater and 
greater ‘numbers of men all over the 
world are coming into the family of mu- 
tual understanding. 

What, then, is this new thing which 
overleaps all objections as tho they were 
not, which knows neither national 
boundaries nor international prejudices, 
which is being everywhere adopted by 
scientists, linguists, Socialists, thinkers 
and workers all, which bids fair within 
the next decade to become a universal 
secondary speech for the entire world? 
The purpose of this article is briefly to 
answer and explain. 

Nobody should be better fitted to de- 
fine Esperanto than the Esperantists 


themselves. According to their “Oficiala 
Difino,” adopted August, 1905, at the 
International Esperantist | Congress 
(Boulogne-sur-Mer), it is a 
“Neutral Language, which, while neither in- 
truding upon the interior life of the nations or in 
any wise aiming to do away with existing na- 
tional languages, will enable men of different 
nationalities to understand one another, will 
serve as a pacific language in those countries 
where diverse peoples are at strife on account 
of language, and in which can be published 
works that have an equal interest for all 
peoples. Be 

In other words, it is an auxiliary in- 
ternational idiom, available for all pur- 
poses of trade, science and intercourse 
between persons otherwise possessing no 
common linguistic meeting ground. We 
may perhaps compare it roughly to me- 
dieval Latin in the capacity which that 
tongue enjoyed as a common language 
for the educated classes in all countries 
of Europe. Again, it may be likened to 
an international code. But, as we shall 
presently see, it is much more than this; 
it possesses literary possibilities which 
far exceed those of a code; and its vital- 
ity, its power of unlimited expansion 
and word formation place it (to my 
mind, at least) far above the corrupt 
Low Latin of the Middle Ages. 

Esperanto offers several immediate 
advantages of indisputable worth: It 
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lays open the whole world of thought 
and expression in whatsoever corner of 
the globe; it breaks down barriers, and 
procures for its possessors in every land 
a multitude of persons who are able to 
exchange ideas and services with them. 
By means of the little penny “Keys,” 
now printed in over twenty languages, 
perfectly intelligible correspondence can 
be carried on between persons otherwise 
absolutely out of reach of each other. 
Suppose that you want to write to a 
Greek, a Russian, a Japanese—strangers 
to you, it may be—and that you know 
only your native English. All you have 
to do is write your letter in Esperanto, 
enclose a key in the appropriate lan- 
guage, and, presto! the business is done. 
Anybody of ordinary wit can readily 
translate your letter with the key. 

To be successful, a vehicle of expres- 
sion must be as easily spoken as writ- 
ten, and must, moreover, be _ readily 
learnable by anybody of moderate edu- 
cation. That Esperanto has these quali- 
fications I believe nobody who has ever 
looked into the subject will deny. On 
good authority it is said that one hour’s 
study a day for three months will put 
the average person in excellent com- 
mand of the language. A student al- 
ready versed in two or three foreign 
tongues finds the task ridiculously sim- 
ple, for then practically every word is 
recognizable at a glance, and as gram- 
mar counts for almost nil, the reader 
finds himself, as it were, in posses- 
sions of Esperanto almost without an 
effort. 

There occurs to me the case of a gentle- 
man who began the. study of Esperanto 
at three o’clock one afternoon—“for 
play, not for work,” says he—and who 
found that at four he “could read with- 
out much trouble.” That same evening 
he wrote a letter-in the new language. 
Says he: “I feel perfectly sure anybody 
could do as well, perhaps better’”—a re- 
mark which may serve to give some in- 
sight into the extreme simplicity of the 
idiom. 

Very naturally the question now 
arises: “What manner of thing its 
Esperanto, anyway, for which such mar- 
vels are claimed? Kindly omit eulogies 
and get down to some specific informa- 
tion.” All very well; but before we can 


fairly understand the language itself we 
must take a look at the history of this 
new birth. Comparatively few people 
have heard of Dr. L. L. Zamenhof; 
yet his name is one assuredly destined 
to become recognized in time as that of 
a real benefactor to mankind. 

Dr. Zamenhof was born forty-eight 
years ago in Bielostok, Russia, a town 
of 50,000 inhabitants, speaking at least 
four different languages—Russian, Pol- 
ish, German and Yiddish. The conse- 
quent misunderstandings, recriminations 
and bad blood engendered by this di- 
versity of speech troubled him even as a 
boy, and he came to believe that Babel 
everywhere bred discord. As he grew 
and studied he became imbued with the 
ambition of creating a language to be 
used and understood by all; and so, af- 
ter having finished his medical studies, he 
devoted himself extensively to the per- 
fection of his idea. 

In 1887 he published his first bro- 
chure: “An International Language,” in 
which his name appeared as “Dr. Espe- 
ranto,” i. e., “The One Who Hopes.” 
Progress at first was slow, due partly to 
the competition of Volapiik—de mortuts 
nil nist bonum-—but gradually the new 
language made its way, first’in Russia, 
then in Sweden, Norway, Austria, Ger- 
many. These various steps, however 
interesting, must not detain us. In 
France, thanks to the efforts of M. de 
Beaufront, Esperanto’s language, which 
had now adopted its author’s name for 
want of a better, grew with astonishing 
rapidity. Beaufront had, by the way, 
already invented a language of his own, 
but abandoned it immediately on becom- 
ing acquainted with this superior work, 
and generously founded the first Espe- 
ranto gazette in France. The language 
was introduced into England in 1902, 
and, thru the support of such men as 
H. Bolingbroke Mudie and W. T. Stead, 
has reached a prominent position. Not 
only are there several journals published 
in England for this work, but more 
than thirty clubs and groups are affil- 
iated with the British Esperantist Asso- 
ciation. 

Our own country is at last waking up 
to the tremendous possibilities of Espe- 
ranto. There exists already a flourish- 
ing organization here, with headquarters 
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in Boston,* and branches are to be found 
in many of our cities and universities. 
Notable among these latter is the Har- 
varda Esperanto Societo. The very latest 
word thus far seems to have been said 
by Oklahoma. Only the other day I re- 
ceived the first issue of L’Amerika Espe- 
rantisto, published in Oklahoma City. 
Westward the star of—Esperanto takes 
its way! 

A representative list of eminent men 
in various branches of scientific, philo- 
logical, socialistic and iiterary work affil- 
iated with the movement would make 
dry reading, so I will spare all but pass- 
ing mention of Sir William Ramsay, 
Berthelot, Gaston Moch (the social re- 
former and champion of international 
peace), Poincaré, the late Max Miller, 
Prince Roland Bonaparte, Becquerel, 
Ostwald, Tolstoi. M. Moch recently ad- 
dressed the Peace Conference at Luzerne 
in this new language, of which the gram- 
mar has already been translated into 
twenty-eight tongues. Time, money and 
enthusiasm are being spent to propagate 
it. Clubs and societies which come in 
contact with other countries, are adopt- 
ing it officially. Its introduction into our 
own Naval Academy has been discussed, 
and it will probably be presented to the 
great Congress of Academies of the 
World for their consideration at the next 
meeting. Selections’ from Moliére, 
Shakespeare, Leibnitz, Homer, La Fon- 
taine and many other masters have been 
translated, and the work is still going on; 
the range and capabilities of Esperanto 
are apparently equal to any expression 
of human thought. It has found a place 
on the program of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, and is being taught in 
commercial schools in France, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and Sweden. Even in 
Bulgaria and the South American repub- 
lics it is taking root. Last winter 400 
students in Okayama, Japan, took up the 
study. Everywhere it is to be found— 
there is no copyright on Esperanto. 
Freely is it given to the world for the 
use of everybody, without money and 





* The American Esperanto Association may be reached 
by addressing J. F. Twombly, Box 21, Boulevard Sta- 
tion, Boston. The Harvard Esperanto Association is 
also glad to give information thru its secretary. Other 
cities where organizations have been made are: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, 
Me. Colleges: University of Missouri, University of 


Ohio, Cornell, University of Pennsylvania, University 
of Toronto, Dartmouth, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley, Johns 
Hopkins, Leland Stanford, Jr., etc. 
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without price—if we except the purchase 
price of a “Key,” one cent. A free gift, 
fully accepted; already 300,000 persons 
in practically every country of the globe, 
are reading, speaking and studying the 
new language of “The One Who 
Hopes.” 

We seem to have assured ourselves 
that Esperanto is very far from a chi- 
mera, but is, on the contrary, a vital and 
growing reality, a language with a rap- 
idly expanding literature and clientéle, a 
world-idiom which has come to stay and 
to fulfill a momentous work for the races 
of mankind. We may therefore pass 
with a certain degree of assurance to an 
examination of its actual forms and 
methods of expression. 

Esperanto, differently from any natural 
language, “started fair,” and is in con- 
sequence unburdened with those illogical, 
irregular and archaic forms which prove 
thorns in the flesh of everybody who 
undertakes to learn a foreign language. 
In distinction from any existing speech, 
it presents thruout a perfectly consistent 
and precise uniformity in all its rules of 
vocabulary, grammar and syntax. It is 
spelled with our own alphabet, omitting 
q, Ww, x and y, and adding five accented 
characters, the sounds of which exist in 
English. (Esperanto has no sounds pe- 
culiar to any one language; none, in fact, 
which do not exist in all.) Thus there 
are no “foreign sounds” to learn and 
blunder over. The writing is, of course, 
absolutely phonetic; one sound, one let- 
ter, and no more. The accent falls in- 
variably on the penult. The vowels are 


pronounced as in this sentence: 
A E Y 2° 
Father made me go too. 

The only consonants that require men- 
tion are C=ts (bits); G, hard as in 
“go”; J y (young) ; S, like the initial in 
“svstem”; H, like ch (loch) ; G, like the 
initial in “gem”; J, like the “s” in 
“pleasure”; S=sh 


(she) ; C=ch 
(church). 


There is no indefinite article; the 
definite article, “the,” is always La, 
which sometimes abbreviates to L. 

As for the vocabulary, it is built on 
the principle of already-existing interna- 
tionality in a very large number of 
words; that is to say, every word al- 
ready existing in familiar forms in two 
or more languages is at once absorbed 
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into Esperanto with only such slight al- 
terations as are necessitated by the uni- 
form and phonetic spelling. Such, for 
example, as telefono, teatro, kliento, and 
many, many thousands of others, all in- 
stantly apparent to the large majority of 
dwellers in Europe and America. The 
similarity between the three principal 
Romantic languages swings the vocabu- 
lary in a distinctly Latin direction, with 
the result that Esperanto gives one the 
impression of Portuguese set in an 
Italian printing-office by a Spanish 
printer while alcoholically trying to hum 
French ditties. Before the result went 
to press an Englishman and a German 
seem to have dabbled with it, to say 
nothing of several other personages of 
mixed breeds; yet the result, on the 
whole, is perfectly comprehensible, and 
possesses a scientific adherence to rule 
that outdistances any natural language 
a thousand milgs. 

Where certain words possessed no 
“internationality,’ Dr. Zamenhof select- 
ed them impartially here and there, so 
as to give everybody a fair chance, as it 
were. These words (a large minority) 
are most of them familiar. Such, for 
example, as sed (but), kaj (and), brak 
(arm), daktil (date), ciam (always). 

So much for the elements of the vo- 
cabulary, forming about 2,000 root 
words upon which the enormous num- 
ber of compounds and derivatives is 
formed—four times as many, I am told, 
as in Spanish, for example. One fact 
that may be borne in mind is this: that 
no word occurs arbitrarily in Esperanto. 
The language contains no word which 
does not exist already somewhere in 
some other language. 

By the aid of seventeen grammatical 
terminations and some thirty suffixes 
and prefixes, Esperanto extends its vo- 
cabulary freely to meet any demands of 
expression. Dr. Zamenhof claims that 
it can convey any shade of thought 
which can be expressed in words at all. 
A complete statement of these gram- 
matical particles is beyond the bounda- 
ries of this present discussion; we can 
do little more than glance at a few by 
way of illustration. 

Every word in Esperanto that ends 
with “o” is invariably a noun; that ends 
with “a” an adjective: with “e” a de- 
rived adverb; with “i” the infinitive of 
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a verb. Thus: “La teruro,” terror; 
“terura,” terrible; “terure,” terribly. Or, 
again, “La parolo,” a word; “parola,” 
oral; “parole,” orally; “paroli,’ to 
speak. Simple, isn’t it? The particle 
“mal” inverts the meaning in every case. 
“Fermi” means to shut; “malfermi,” to 
open. “Granda” signifies large; “mal- 
granda,” small. Final “j” marks the 
plural; “n” final indicates the accu- 
sative. Feminines are formed by inter- 
polating “in,” as, for example: “Onklo,” 
uncle; “onklino,” aunt. “Eg” conveys 
the idea of enlargement: “Domo,” a 
house; “domego,’ a mansion. “Ec” 
forms abstractions, as “amika,” friend- 
ly; “amikeco,” friendship. “Il” is the 
sign of instrumentation: “Razi,” to 
shave; “razilo,’ a razor. “Ar” ex- 
presses collectivity, as “arbo,” a tree; 
“arbaro,” a forest. By means of “ist” 
the professions are denoted: “Drogo,” a 
drug; “drogisto,” a druggist. “Id” 
makes  diminutives: “Kato” and 
“katido” are, respectively, cat and kit- 
ten—and so on almost ad infinitum. 
With all the various particles in all their 
possible combinations and permutations 
no thought is fine or subtle enough to 
escape the range of: Esperanto—at least, 
so claim those who know it best. 

Without further specification it may 
be of interest to present here a few of 
the compounds of some simple word like 
ox, as given in the little booklet “Do 
You Know Esperanto?’’*: 


Ee ee eT eRe Ox 
NEE ERR PERE CO Oe OE Cow 
I is o's du acwigehstalea nisi ane tees aes Calf 
I ic isco male ddacnds boda ee eke eee Herd 
SED? <.a.0e. eiore ebb 8 ee phe wee tere ak 
NE 155%, 9 ants pia apne hil's Relea Sire 
IETS Rearrange reer Herdsman 
I ison “as sleiasa'6 om aaleebne tea a am To herd 
SE e535 p44 30% og hee saa Cenitata To graze 
Errore pee mrrers ernie? PY: Bull 
IE fis caidinmra clap icanaes samme Dam 

ee ee ee eran Sy Beef 
ac iekn a nih a bilan dc ore pace Sea-dehaeree Beeves 
A ee are a pe i 2 SL Steer 
OS ee oe ae ee Bullock 


It strikes me that even the much- 
vaunted flexibility of Greek can do little 
better in the matter of word-formation 
than that! 

The personal pronouns are Mi, I; Ci, 
thou; Li, he; Si, she; Gi, it; Ni, we; 
Vi, you; Ili, they; Si, reflexive third 
person; Oni, one, “they,” corresponding 





* British Esperanto Society, London, 1906. 
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to the French “on, 
nouns are formed simply by adding “a. 

The numerals are unu, du, tri, kvar, 
kvin, ses, sep, ok, nau, dek, cent, mil, 
Fractions and multiples are _ readily 
formed by the use of On and Obl. 
“Duono,” a half; “Kvarobla,” quadruple. 
Ordinals are made by adding “a’— 
“unua, dua, tria,” and so on. 


As for the verb, that black beast lurk- 
ing in every grammatical forest, Espe- 
ranto hales it out into the sunlight and 
makes it white by eliminating all irregu- 
larities. The various moods and tenses 
are formed simply by adding to the root 
As,’ Is, Os, Us, U and other simple 
terminations. Thus are formed with 
absolute ease and certainty the present, 
past, future, conditional, imperative and 
all the others. The verb remains un- 
changed in each tense; only the pronoun 
shows the person. 

So much for a part—only a small part 
—of the ingenuities of Esperanto. In 
this new linguistic house everything is 
spick-and-span from cellar to attic, with 
no dusty “irregular” corners, no cobweb 
“exceptions.” The penny Key contains 
the whole language, with all the root- 
words and al/ the grammar in twenty- 
four pages, as against two hundred for 
even the simpler foreign idioms. Think 
of a language the entire grammar of 
which can be printed well nigh on a 
postal card! the entire dictionary of 
which weighs one-fifth of an ounce! 
Esperanto is language in capsule form, 
to be swallowed and digested “while you 
wait.” 

“Oni parolas Esperante” is coming to 
take its place in many European shops 
alongside of “Jci on parle Frangais” and 
“English spoken here.” Business houses 
are beginning to advertise for clerks able 
to handle the new speech. Last year, at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, the first Universal 
Esperanto Congress was held, attended 
by 1,200 delegates, from twenty-two 
countries, representing fifteen different 
languages. There Dr. Zamenhof was 
decorated with the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor; there for a week speeches 
were made in Esperanto exclusively; 
there plays were acted in Esperanto by 
actors of all the principal nationalities, 
meeting for the first time in the world’s 


Possessive pro- 


” 


history on one common ground of com- 
munication. 

The Second Congress has just been 
ended at Geneva. Over 1,000 delegates 
were present. Dr. Zamenhof in his ad- 
dress urged the members to bear in mind 
that the most important object of the 
movement was the promotion of inter- 
national fraternity and peace. Plays 
were again given, hymns sung and spe- 
cial sessions held of scientists, Catholics, 
Protestants, Socialists, musicians, doc- 
tors, Freemasons and promoters of peace. 

“I have just received a letter from a 
gentleman who resides in Philadelphia,” 
writes Mr. Twombly, secretary of the 
American Esperanto Association. “This 
gentleman is visiting Esperantists in 
France. He recently attended a dinner 
where thirty-five persons were present, 
and during two and a half hours noth- 
ing but Esperanto was spoken.” The 
language lends itself readily to speech, 
and is extremely euphonious, resem- 
bling Italian in sound. 

“It is almost incredible that the whole 
essential grammar of a language can be 
given in a paragraph,” says Sir William 
Ramsay, “but it is none the less true. 

An English child could learn 
Esperanto i in six months so as to be able 
to read, speak and write it.” 

“There is no royal road to learn- 
ing, but what can be done to smooth and 
shorten the road is done in Espe- 
ranto.” Such is the good word of Israel 
Zangwill. A Russian physician writes 
that he is now corresponding by means 
of it with persons of seventeen different 
nationalities. And so on; the testi- 
monials are innumerable. 

What does Esperanto look like? Let 
me quote a passage from a recently 
issued manifesto: 

“SOCIALISMO 
“La Granda Internacia Movado 
por Plibonigitaj Socialaj Kondicoj. 

“Se vi ne estas unu el la favoritaj malmultaj, 
kiuj vivadas senlabore per la produktajoi de 
la laboro de aliaj; se vi estas rabata de la 
monopolioj en la vendado de viaj produktajoj 
kaj en la acetado de viaj provizajoi; se vi 
kredas je pli mallongaj laborhoroj kaj pli 
grandaj salajroj, je pli bonaj prezoj por viaj 
produktajoj de la farmo kaj je pli malaltaj 
prezoj por viaj bezon; se vi kredas je pli da 


Pe Naar A revi 

















kaj pli bona edukado por viaj infanoj, kaj je 
la forigo de la laboro de la infanoj en fabrikoj; 
se vi havas kore vian propran bonstaton kaj la 
bonstaton de la societo, tiam estas via devo. 
“Baloti por la Socialista’ Nomaro.” 


“Plibonigitaj” means “Improved.” The 
rest of the title is self-explanatory. The 
reader will have no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing if he remembers that “j” has 
the sound of “y.” As for the 
text, that says: “If you are not one 
of the favored few who live without 
work (sen labore) on the products of the 
labor of others; if you are robbed by the 
monopolies in the sale of your products 
and in the purchase of your supplies; if 
you believe in shorter (more less-long) 
hours of labor and higher pay; as well 
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as in higher prices for your farm prod- 
ucts and lower prices for your neces- 
sities; if you believe in more and better 
education for your children and in the 
suppression of child-labor in factories; 
if you have at heart (kore) your own 
welfare and that of society, then it is 
your duty to vote the Socialist ticket.” 

One more quotation and I am done— 
a quotation which will prove readily com- 
prehensible without translation : 

“Simpla, fleksebla, belsona (euphonious), 
vere internacia cn siaj elementoj, la lingvo 
Esperanto prezentas al la mondo civilizita la 
sole veran solvon de lingvo internacia, car 
(since) tre facila por homoj nemulte in- 
struitaj, Esperanto estas komprenata sen peno 


de la personoj bone edukuitaj. 
Bryant’s Ponp, ME. 


a 
The Many-Sided Missionary 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Socrety oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


[In view of the Centenary of the American Board of Foreign Missions, now being 
celebrated, the following article by the fousider and President of the United Society of 


Christian Endeavor is most timely.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE idea does not prevail today, as 
- in former years, perhaps, that a 
missionary’s only duty is to plant 
himself under a fruitful cocoanut tree 
while the eager and scantily clad natives 
gather around to hear him preach the 
gospel which they were all ready to ac- 
cept. 

Some ancient pictures of our child- 
hood were responsible for this impres- 
sion. If ever there was a grain of truth 
in this view, it now contains scarcely 
that grain, for the missionary today is 
the most many-sided man in the world. 
He does everything from mending a 
leaky kettle to giving to the world a new 
language. 

He is a scholar and a man of affairs, 
a preacher and a translator, a bishop 
and a curate, a financier and a devotee, 
a banker and a saint. In fact, it is far 
more difficult to tell what a successful 
missionary is not than to tell all that 
he is. 

The veteran Dr. Cyrus Hamlin is per- 
haps the best illustration of the many- 
sided missionary; but I have, during a 
recent visit to Japan and China, found 


many of these versatile geniuses in the 
ranks of the missionaries, and I doubt 
not they are just as numerous in other 
lands. 

When in Nagoya a missionary of the 
Methodist Protestant Church excused. 
himself from attending the Christian 
Endeavor Convention there for the very 
good reason that he had been summoned 
into court to answer a_ trumped - up 
charge of the Japanese police, preferred 
because he had been too active to suit 
them in a crusade against the houses of 
prostitution of Nagoya. 

Another missionary in the same city 
has become captain of a baseball nine of 
foreigners who meet a nine of Japanese 
students on the diamond; thus gaining 
an influence over them which he could 
not possibly gain in any other way. 

Under similar circumstances Mr. 
Lewis, the efficient secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A. in Shanghai, answered a dele- 
gation who came to urge him to be cap- 
tain of their baseball team: 

“Look here, boys! I will be captain 
and I will promise not to open every 
game with prayer, if you will prorhise 
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that there shall be no swearing on the 
baseball field.” 

The conditions were accepted and the 
compact lived up to. 

Sunday schools do not all, by any 
means, meet in well-appointed buildings, 
with classrooms and blackboards and 
Peloubet’s notes on the desk. In Mr. 
Curtis’s home in Kioto, Japan, I found 
a Sunday school swarming all over his 
house, upstairs and downstairs and in 
my lady’s chamber. For the opening 
exercises all the furniture was cleared 
out of the sitting room, and on the soft 
matting, without chairs or  settees, 
squatted fourscore children, mostly from 
Kioto’s slums, who sang as lustily and 
behaved quite as well as tho they came 
from Kioto’s Fifth avenue. After the 
opening service they adjourned to the 
piazza and the dining room and the 
kitchen with their different teachers, 
who forthwith proceeded to unfeld the 
lesson. 

Mr. Curtis also, for his “knitting 
work,” if he will excuse the expression, 
frequently takes a railway ride in a Jap- 
anese third-class compartment, making 


sure to have a large bundle of Bibles 
and portions of the Bible with him. The 
third-class cars are always crowded, 
and, standing up, he tells his auditors 
something about his book, and then of- 
fers it for sale. 

He usually finds many eager purchas- 


ers. When he has supplied the demand 
in one compartment he goes into another 
at the next station and sells more Bibles. 
Thus, in one short trip, he has sold at 
the regular market price as many as 140 
copies of the Scriptures. 

Mr. Sneider, of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion of Sendai, who inaugurated this 
method of evangelism, disposed of ten 
thousand copies of the Bible in a single 
year, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Bartlett, of Tottori, had just 
reached Kioto when I was there, after a 
month’s tour across the mountains, most- 
ly on foot,where the snow in some places 
was near the top of the telegraph wires. 
The roads were impassable to jinrikishas, 
and the only way to go was on Adam’s 
original velocipede. Mr. Bartlett well 
remarked that when the people saw him 
trudging along from one station to an- 
other, with his pack of Bibles, thru the 
deep snow and over the mountain passes, 


they really felt that he was more con- 
cerned for their souls than when he came 
drawn by two jinrikisha men. So the 
missionary today is a road-breaker liter- 
ally as well as metaphorically. 

Rev. Otis Carey, of Kioto, goes out 
every day to find his own congregation. 
Taking his baby organ, he plays until a 
crowd assembles in the rear of a store 
kept by a Christian man, and then 
preaches to his changeable congregation 
of forty or fifty souls. 

Rev. George Allchiss, of Saka, has 
had great success with his lantern views, 
and has now a deserved reputation thru- 
out Japan for his illustrated lectures. 
Throngs flock to hear his lecture on the 
Prodigal Son, a thousand or two thou- 
sand people crowding a theater for a 
single lecture. The pictures of the prod- 
igal are most unique, and are all from 
the Japanese standpoint. Pigs and 
Chinamen are an abomination to the 
Japanese, and when the prodigal goes to 
Yokohama to feed a Chinaman’s hogs he 
can descend no lower in the scale. Then 
he comes to himself and returns to his 
father’s house. 

Dr. J. H. Pettee has made for himself 
a fragrant name in connection with the 
orphanage at Yokohama, giving it his 
time and thought and love now these 
many years, and raising thousands and 
thousands of yen for its support. 

He, like Mr. Ishii, who is its Japanese 
head, is known thruout Japan as “the 
orphan’s friend,” and he has reared for 
himself a monument more lasting than 
brass in this most useful and blessed asy- 
lum, even tho it has been only one of the 
“side issues” of his work. 

Mr. Ishii, the Japanese head of the 
orphanage, is equally versatile, and some- 
times assumes the réle of an ammah, or 
shampooer, and goes out to give a man 
a good “rub,” at the same time getting 
an opportunity tc preach to him the good 
gospel. j 

Miss Bradshaw, of Sendai, has formed 
a Christian Endeavor society among the 
young men of the Post and Telegraph 
Department of that city, which meets 
every week in her own home and does 
great good in many ways. 

Dr. J. H. De Forest, of Sendai, like 
many another missionary, is bishop of an 
immense diocese. Dr. J. D. Davis, of 
Kioto, is guide, counselor and friend to 


















all the mission and all the Japanese. Dr. 
D. C. Green has large influence with the 
Japanese officials, and his frequent arti- 
cles on questions of the day have great 
weight with all classes of foreigners and 
natives alike. 

In China I find the missionaries equal- 
ly active and equally versatile. 

I have time to mention the work of 
only two or three from the scores whose 
varied services I would like to record to 
illustrate my theme. 

Rev. G. F. Fitch, of the Presbyterian 
Mission press, is at the head of a great 
printing establishment, which, last year, 
turned out nearly a million’ copies: of 
books and periodicals that numbered 
their pages by scores of millions. 

Moreover, under his direction type is 
cast, electrotypes are made, and all the 
multitudinous operations of a _ great 
printing-house are carried on. 

A Chinese composing room is no 
small affair. Each font is a little room 
by itself, some eight feet square, and 
containing more than six thousand dif- 
ferent characters, and requires two 
typesetters to wander around and pick 
out the right character. 

The oversight of such an establish- 
ment seems at the furthest possible re- 
move from the primitive picture of the 
long-gowned missionary under _ the 
cocoanut tree, and yet who will say that 
it is not quite as genuine missionary 
work and as dear in the Master’s sight. 

A modern missionary must have all 
his wits about him to meet the exi- 
gencies of a sudden situation, as did the 
missionary of the English church in 
Foochow, who heard that a Chinese 
widow was about to hang herself as a 
special act of merit in honor of her de- 


’ ceased lord and master (a very unusual 


thing, by the way, in these days in 
China). 

The woman had invited all her friends 
to this last exhibition of herself, which 
she was about to make. They had come 
from far and near, in chairs and on foot, 
to see the ghastly exit of the devoted 
wife, who had already taken opium 
enought to deaden her senses ; when, sud- 
denly the missionary arrived upon the 
scene, took the suicide, already be- 
numbed with opium, into her care, and 
indignantly tried to disperse the sight- 
seers. 


-—- 
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But they were not so easily to be 
spoiled of a sensation. They had come 
a long way to witness an unusual sight, 
and did not propose to be cheated. 

Besides, they had paid their coolie 
hire and would be out of pocket if the 
hanging did not come off. So this de- 
voted and generous missionary actually 
had to pay the chair hire of a large num- 
ber of ghoulish relatives who had come 
to gloat over the death struggles of the 
widow, before she was permitted to save 
her from her own rash hands and take 
her to the beautiful mission home, there 
to nurse her and care for her and lead 
her a knowledge of the better way. 

The peculiar vices and absurd fash- 
ions of China provide a mission for 
many a missionary. Some of the hos- 
pitals are full of opium smokers who 
have come to be cured of the hasheesh 
curse, and patience and unwearied care 
are the lot of the beloved physicians who 
try to create a new manhood or woman- 
hood in the battered human hulks who 
come to them for repairs, and who 
often, humanly speaking, seem to be be- 
yond all hope of permanent reform. 

It is estimated that one hundred mil- 
lion of the women of China have bound 
feet, many of them pinced down almost 
to a point, so that a little shoe two inches 
in length will cover the portion of the 
big toe on which they walk. Of course 
they can only hobble, often with the 
help of a cane on one side and a half- 
grown child on the other. 

All this self-inflicted torture only 
makes more work for the missionaries, 
who have not only a great task in show- 
ing their sisters the absurdity and folly 
of this self-mutilation, but often take 
them into their homes while they loosen 
their bandages and “let out” their 
bruised toes to some semblance of a hu- 
man foot. 

New conditions, as well as new times, 
teach new duties, and at the recent re- 
markable Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion for all China, held at Foochow, one 
of the good citizenship resolutions re- 
lated not to the rumshop or the brothel, 
as would be the case in America, but to 
the hoary absurdity which Dame Fash- 
ion has imposed upon Chinese dames, 
and read: 

“Whereas, we believe that foot binding is 
one of the great hindrances to the true ad- 
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vancement of this country; we, therefore, 
earnestly entreat all to do their utmost to do 
away with this custom.” 

The impression prevails in some cir- 
cles that the days of missionary heroism 
have passed away with the picture of the 
missionary under the cocoanut tree, but 
this is by no means the case, as America 
and China have lately testified. One of 
the most beautiful faces that I have seen 
in China is that of an English mission- 
ary—a face seamed and scarred and 
gashed by Chinese spears and tridents— 
one of the few survivors of the recent 
horrible Kucheng massacre. Suddenly, 
without warning, the so-called Vege- 
tarians broke in upon the defenseless 
missionaries. Parents and children alike 
were slaughtered, until twelve had fallen 
victims to the rage of the ignorant haters 
of foreigners. 

While grown men and women and in- 
fants alike were being cut down, a clear, 
unwavering voice was heard above the 
awful din, crying out: “Be brave, be 
brave. In five minutes we will all be in 
heaven.” 

Then she who uttered this swan song 
of courage and faith sank down, bleed- 
ing from many wounds, under a heap of 
her slaughtered companions. But her 
day for translation was not yet. The 
murderers left her for dead, but she re- 
covered, and for months has been work- 
ing in the same field, and beautiful, with 
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her scarred face—scars more honorable 
than any soldier has received in battl— 
was one of the leaders at the recent 
Christian Endeavor convention of which 
I have just spoken. 

But I need not multiply illustrations 
of the many-sided missionary. 

“No slacker grows the fight, 
No feebler is the foe.” 

Courage, energy, versatility, adapta- 
bility, consecration will be required in 
the missionary of the twentieth century, 
as they were in the earliest days of the 
nineteenth. The missionary field de- 
mands the best and wisest we have to 
give. “Grace, grit and gumption” are 
nowhere more needed than on the mis- 
sion field today. 

All the powers of brain and brawn are 
here called into play. If I should try to 
catalog all the different kinds of work 
which a missionary may be called to un- 
dertake I should have to chronicle 
minutely the lives of the hundreds whose 
work I have seen and admired. As I 
think of this noble and infinitely varied 
work in school and college, in hospital 
and home, in city and country, in com- 
parative civilization and in the midst of 
rank heathenism and barbarism, I feel 
like echoing and underscoring the words 
of America’s eminent minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Japan: “The East owes more 
to the missionary than to all other for- 
eign influences combined.” 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


In the Long Fight 


BY GRACE SHOUP 


ALL ages dead and splendid, 
All masters that are past, 
All hero figures vast— 
By hate and scorn attended, 
By Death and Time defended— 
As with a bugle blast 
Cry out to us, “Stand fast! 
All’s well when all is ended!” 


Across the gulf of ages 
We send our answering hail: 
“O poets, heroes, sages, 
We lift to you a beaker 
Filled to the very brim; 
The Lord’s cause is no weaker 


Than when you died for Him 


’ 


Tho long the battle rages 
The victory shall not fail— 
Right shall at last prevail!” 

InDIANAPOLIs, INp, 





Two Kinds of Radicals 


BY FREDERICK DWIGHT 


{This thoughtful article is by one of the younger members of the New York Bar. We 
especially commend it to the conservative people who desire that the evils recently ex- 
posed shall be removed without a social revolution.—Ep1Tor. ] 


for reformers. Under normal cir- 
cumstances they deliver their pro- 

tests and fulminations before a few fol- 
lowers only, and their influence is con- 
fined within very narrow limits. Today, 
however, it is not difficult for an ener- 
getic man to obtain a national or even 
international hearing, altho his reper- 
toire consists only of denunciations of 
the existing régime and some hazy 
visions of reconstruction. Let any one 
come forward with a panacea for social 
woes and it will be strange if he does 
not command an enthusiastic attention. 
At such a time it is only natural that 
the conservative men, who dislike the 
term “radical,” and are opposed to ex- 
treme views on principle, should be 


[tees appear to be halcyon days 


more than ever reluctant to assume any 
attitude that would seem to be an en- 
dorsement of the views of the unsteady 


or the unscrupulous. They feel driven 
rather to act the negative part of brakes 
upon the body politic and so prevent 
some catastrophe. 

But everything has its place, and it 
appears that there are occasions when it 
is not only excusable, but one’s duty to 
advocate radical measures. And if some 
distinctions are observed there is noth- 
ing revolutionary in so doing. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it 
would be well to emphasize the exist- 
ence among us of two different kinds of 
radical thought, which have little or 
nothing in common, and, indeed, are 
diametrically opposed so far as ultimate 
aims are concerned. Of the upholders 
of the one who, like the poor, are always 
with us, there are quite too many for 
the present time. Of those who main- 
tain the other, and who are largely the 
product of latter-day developments, the 
number is entirely too small, and they 
are over-restrained in the expression of 
their views. For convenience, the dis- 
tinction that is sought to be drawn may 
be described as being between those who 


contemplate radical ends and those who 
merely advocate radical means. An il- 
lustration will make clear the difference. 

Fourier protested, not against an ac- 
cidental or temporary excrescence upon 
society, but against the entire structure. 
With his phalansteres and his harmony 
of the passions he proposed to establish 
a new earth—to roll away. the mists of 
competition and selfishness and blend 
humanity into a tranquil whole. 

But when Luther inaugurated the 
Reformation by posting his ninety-five 
propositions upon the door of the Wit- 
tenberg. church, and burned the papal 
bull in the market place, he had no 
startling object in view. His acts, how- 
ever radical in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries, were not an onslaught upon 
the normal constitutions of society, nor 
did he seek to uproot tendencies and 
aims which the history of mankind had 
shown to be deep-seated in human na- 
ture. He proposed merely a bitter 
draught for purging the Church of a 
corruption and profligacy that repre- 
sented the accumulation of centuries. 

One of these reformers attempted to 
banish the evils which he noted in the 
world by abandoning forever the old 
theories of society and creating arbi- 
trarily new systems and new lines of 
activity. The other sought to achieve a 
reconstruction of a mighty institution by 
driving out the offenses which had 
crept into it, but preserving the original 
structure intact. Both found the ob- 
jects of their solicitude in ditches by the 
roadside. The sociologist thought, by 
going over into the fields, to find a bet- 
ter road without trenches. He failed 
utterly, and is forgotten save as a well- 
meaning, but uninformed, theorist. The 
theologian undertook merely to draw 
the Church back into the well-traveled 
highway which had long existed, and 
initiated one of the greatest movements 
in history. 

They who have radical ends in view 
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resemble Joseph’s coat in the varied col- 
ors of their opinions. A few are intel- 
lectual and thoughtful men who deem 
the present constitution of society re- 
mediable as well as unjust, and have 
elaborated plans for regeneration. But 
many are stormy characters, who find a 
pleasure in opposition and would over- 
turn every convention like a decaying 
log, to inspect what lies beneath. And 
to these must be added a vast body of 
the embittered and the unfortunate who 
see no chance of happiness for them- 
selves under present conditions, and de- 
sire change, no matter how irrational or 
illogical it may be. Finally, there are 
the dangerous men who see in the 
propaganda of violent social convul- 
sions the opportunity to forward their 
own ambitions. The anarchists and So- 
cialists propose, after the overthrow of 
the established order, either to dwell 
happily in the resulting chaos.or to ef- 
fect some reorganization upon a differ- 
ent basis. They certainly do not expect 
to return to the social theories that now 
obtain. The exposure of venality and 


lack of integrity interests such persons 
chiefly as a lever for the advancement of 


their ideas. They exult in corruption, 
as the more of it is unearthed the 
stronger becomes the indictment against 
conditions as they are, and the greater 
the chance that they will be able to in- 
duce people to listen to their proposals. 

The others do not desire any such 
subversion of society. They believe 
that, with all its imperfections, the the- 
ory of the present system being the re- 
sultant of the slow growth of ages, is as 
well adapted to supply needs as could 
be expected in the undeveloped condi- 
tion of human nature. But it may be 
possible to have in mind the most. con- 
servative ends and yet realize that the 
body politic has wandered so far from 
the path that extreme measures are 
needed to deal with the evils. Desperate 
diseases usually require desperate reme- 
dies, altho the aim is merely to restore 
the patient to his normal health and not 
to change his nature. 

If this simple distinction be observed 
in judging the quality of the present pub- 
lic temper, it will be found, I think, that, 
so far as may be judged from actions, 
the people are entirely too conservative 
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in their intentions. Indeed, the danger 
seems to be that powerful men and great 
corporations may not be made to feel 
sufficiently that the arm of justice is long 
enough to reach out and deal with them 
in an adequate manner, as it deals with 
lesser offenders. 

We have become accustomed to huge 
organizations of capital, wealthy and 
vigorous beyond anything heretofore 
known. But we are only now awaking 
to the fact that the greater the corpora- 
tion, the larger are its opportunities for 
evil as well as for usefulness, and the 
more severe must be the punishment 
meted out for offenses. Fagins may cor- 
rupt a few small boys and teach them to 
become pickpockets or bolder thieves. 
There is but one criminal to a crime, and 
so the question of who and how many 
to hold responsible does not arise. It is 
found more perplexing, however, to ex- 
tend correction to large groups of influ- 
ential men who, for their own purposes, 
have deliberately fostered corruption 
among bodies of legislators and officers 
of the state. There is a hesitancy in act- 
ing as we should with a single individ- 
ual; there is a vague feeling that there 
must be a difference between the cases, 
even tho the only apparent distinction is 
in the comparative enormity of the 
crimes, 

Indeed, when there are a number of 
participants, we are not able easily so to 
expand our conception of a transgression 
as to hold each one guilty of the whole. 
That is, a murder is a murder, whether 
one man commit it or a dozen. It seems 
to be a unit and each one of the guilty 
persons to be answerable for a pro rata 
share only. But, of course, in logic and 
in the eyes of the law, there is no such 
division, and each one involved is stained 
as deeply as is the single individual in an 
ordinary case. 

In the same manner, every one be- 
lieves that if 2 man steals anything he 
ought to serve a term in prison. And 
yet we find it difficult to avoid a feeling 
that when a score of trustees or directors 
have united coolly in much greater 
thefts, it is very harsh indeed to accuse, 
convict and punish every one of them. 
It is perfectly familiar to witness groups 
of financiers uniting to effect some 
scheme for the improvement of public 
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service, like the building of a railroad or 
the establishment of a national theater. 
If they did not do so the enterprise would 
fail. But to see such bodies carrying on 
an elaborate system of fraud by which 
to enrich themselves is so novel as to 
bewilder people while they are crying for 
vengeance. 

This, however, is the problem that con- 
fronts us now. We have to realize that 
there is in reality nothing revolutionary 
in placing a large number of “reputable” 
criminals, if need be, where, for a time 
at least, they will be innocuous. An orgy 
of crime (and it is not said in a flippant 
spirit, but in all seriousness) should be 
expiated by an orgy of retribution. 

There are many who say: “Don’t be 
too rash. Go slowly and pay no atten- 
tion to irresponsible clamor.” This is 
undoubtedly good advice in the abstract, 
but it should not be pushed very far. A 
great deal of harm is done by those who 
stride into action without adequate 
preparation—who “go off half cocked,” 
as we are accustomed to say. But per- 
haps even more evil is caused by those 
who make a parade of preparing to do 
something, and yet postpone the day 
upon which they expect to begin the 
actual work. At last many are disposed 
to feel that they have no intention of do- 
ing anything at all. The cry seems 
raised as an excuse for inaction, altho it 
really means little or nothing unless 
preparation for action is well under way 
and is making steady progress. 

To fight fire with fire is old-fashioned 
but effective strategy. Quench radical- 
ism with radicalism might be adopted 
now as an injunction for all the conserva- 
tive men who are appalled at the recent 
disclosures in the financial world and at 
the skill with which the revelations are 
being turned to account by those who 
preach discontent and strange doctrines 
as tho they were sovereign remedies for 
all ailments. Perhaps one of the most 
striking lessons before us is the waste of 
opportunity for enlightened and honor- 
able men to prove to their fellows of 
fewer advantages that they are disturbed 
at the developments and earnestly desire 
to see reforms instituted. They are 
closely watched by a great body of alert 
and prejudiced men, who have a keen 
eye for any default and are only too 
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eager to add an argument or the sem- 
blance of one to their propaganda. 
Academic expressions of disapproval will 
not satisfy such reasoners. But their 
mouths would be closed and at least 
much of the discontent allayed if a stead- 
fast, untheatrical determination appeared 
to punish all who were known to have 
been guilty of unworthy practices. And 
the power is one that lies ready for exeg- 
cise by those who are sane and normal, 
and who believe that evolution rather 
than revolution is the surest road of 
social progress. 

Yet what do we find? An undue re- 
luctance to take any sharp and energetic 
action, unless, indeed, the public clamor 


‘has become so great as to compel atten- 


tion. It is evident in our social life from 
motives of either sentiment or policy. 
Thus occasionally a dramatic catastrophe 
reveals to the public that some well- 
known man has for years been leading a 
life of profligacy and immoderate ex- 
travagance. At the same time he has 
been a member of many of the most “ex- 
clusive” clubs and other organizations in 
his city and elsewhere. No one doubts 
for a moment that at least many of his 
fellow members were aware of his disso- 
lute habits. Yet who ever hears of any 
club taking the slightest action to disci- 
pine or expel such an offender? The 
power of expulsion, indeed, is exercised 
only for conduct with reference to the 
organizations themselves. A_ person’s 
private character, when once he has 
gained admittance, especially if he pos- 
sess certain attractive qualities, seems to 
be a matter of little concern. And yet 
it is certainly a poor sort of exclusiveness 
that judges the shortcomings of outsiders 
with severity, but is blind as a mole to 
the grossest defects of those within the 
pale. Such organizations assume to be 
the social censors of the community, ex- 
tending a greater or less prestige to all 
upon whom they have set the seal of 
their approval. And in this aspect they 
certainly sustain an ethical relation to 
society at large, and might wield an im- 
portant influence for good. But they 
are so fearful of scandal and notoriety, 
with the possible consequent injury to 
the organizations themselves, that scarce- 
ly ever is the salutary power brought into 
play. And then it is applied so secretly 
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that the lesson is largely lost upon the 
public. 

There is doubtless much to be said 
upon the other side. The bond of an old 
and intimate friendship, the kindly hesi- 
tation to “hit a man when he’s down,” 
the memory of a better past—all these 
unite in making the task of discipline a 
heavy one. But the issues at stake are 
of the gravest import, and at such times 
men with the determination of a Brutus 
are needed. If one guilty of unpardon- 
able wrongdoing were instantly expelled 
from his clubs, upon moral proof of 
culpability, even tho legal prosecution for 
the acts had not been begun or contem- 
plated, a tremendous deterrent from 
crime would be added to the weapons of 
the right-thinking and right-acting por- 
tion of the community. Let such a man 
repent in sackcloth and ashes, and if his 
penitence be prolonged for a sufficient 
length of time, he might be reinstated. 
Sincere repentance would accept the 
punishment as just, and struggle to re- 
gain the confidence which had been lost 
thru the man’s own default. But the 
good-humored tolerance which declares 
that by publicity the offender has been 
“punished sufficiently,” takes no account 
of the vast difference between contrition 
and the natural chagrin of one whose sin 
has been exposed and who has thereby 
lost prestige. 

Even in the extreme instances where 
action is taken, the wrorigdoer is permit- 
ted to resign. It is a fundamental rule 
of club government that a member who 
is indebted*financially to it may not with- 
draw until he has liquidated the account. 
And if he refuse to do so, his name may 
be stricken from the roll. How singular 
that the privilege of resignation is with- 
held and drastic punishment imposed for 
a merely pecuniary offense against the 
organization, while the far more lenient 
attitude is adopted when the conduct af- 
fects society as a whole! 

In like manner, a prominent official of 
a large corporation became involved re- 
cently in an unsavory scandal which was 
widely commented upon in the press. 
The question was raised in the papers 
whether he would be obliged to resign 
his office. Thereupon a fellow officer 
calmly announced for publication that 
any such affair would have no effect 
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whatever upon his standing in the com- 
pany. It is little wonder if the supine 
attitude assumed in this manner by the 
alleged representatives of conservatism 
and stability should encourage the less 
balanced to increase their demands for 
hitherto untried things. They are scarce- 
ly blameworthy if they feel that there is 
no hope for reform unless the Augean 
stables be not cnly cleansed, but burned 
to the ground as unsuitable for the pur- 
poses of their construction. 

One of the most serious phases of this 
particular question is the apparent failure 
to assign their due measure of responsi- 
bility for present conditions to the mem- 
bers of the Bar. It is a standing re- 
proach to the legal profession that they 
are not more active in maintaining prop- 
er standards within their ranks. As a 
privileged class, owing special duties to 
the public and the courts, it is most de- 
sirable that, thru their associations as 
well as individually, they be alert in dis- 
approving and punishing violations ‘of 
ordinary ethical principles. A_ potent 
effect upon the public at large would be 
created if it were demonstrated that law- 
yers, no matter how broad their relations 
and exalted their professional reputa- 
tions, could not assist infractions of the 
law and public morals without having 
severe discipline meted out by their 
brethren. 

It is a familiar fact that every large 
corporation, every prominent financial 
house, has its general counsel or attor- 
ney, and no important transactions are 
undertaken except under their skillful 
advice. Particularly is this true when 
the matters in question involve elements 
of doubtful propriety or wrongdoing. 
The projectors are more anxious to avoid 
the consequences of unlawful acts than 
they are to engage in the undertakings 
themselves. And so the machinery is 
prepared the more carefully, that every 
step may bear the semblance of regular- 
ity and leave loopholes whereby those 
interested may escape if the enterprise 
prove disastrous. ; 

It is impossible to doubt that many 
lawyers are involved in the extraordinary 
financial depravity that has been uncov- 
ered of late. Indeed, in some instances 
it has been alleged rather than denied. 


-And yet, has one murmur of disciplinary 
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measures been heard? The powerful 
bodies that are able to investigate and 
punish faithless members have been 
silent, and men who are at least. under 
suspicion of guilt remain high in their 
councils. Is there anything of a danger- 
ous extreme in the demand that one who 
has been for years counsel for a great 
and corrupt company should be placed 
upon the defensive and prove to his fel- 
lows and the public that he had no 
knowledge of the frauds and bribery 
with which the path of his corporation is 
strewn? And if he assisted in the de- 
moralizing of legislatures and suggested 
the spiriting away or alteration of rec- 
ords, is it very extreme to ask that he be 
punished in exemplary fashion? 

Indeed, the advocacy of such methods 
is a radicalism of a kind, I think, that 
cautious men might adopt without fear. 
It does not want to enter upon an era of 
raw theories, springing from the frying 
pan of private mismanagement into the 
possible fire of municipal, State or Fed- 
eral control. But it does believe that stu- 
pendous misconduct requires equally se- 
vere. punishment, in order that a much- 
needed lesson may be impressed upon 
those who have had altogether too slen- 
der a realization of their responsibilities. 


‘cause in which its influence is felt. 
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If we look around and summarize the 
punishments that have been meted out so 
far, or are even threatened, the totals 
appear very minute in comparison with 
the vast bulk of wrongdoing unearthed. 
A few indictments, some abortive, have 
been found, and languid suits for resti- 
tution begun in connection with the great 
insurance companies. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has commenced to call to ac- 
count some of the huge corporations that 
have brought the kindly word “trust” 
into disrepute. But the entire powers of 
law and social ethics are now being 
weighed, and if they be found wanting, 
it is difficult to foresee what the result 
will be. 

A cool judgment must unquestionably 
be préserved. It has been well suggested 
that reformers are but too apt to mingle 
love of man with hatred of men, and, 
indeed, vindictiveness weakens every 
But 
the time seems ripe for the conservative 
element to “steal the thunder” of pro- 
fessional agitators by proving that they, 
too, can be radical when occasion de- 
mands, and that we do not need new 
doctrines so much as a stern enforcement 
of the old. 


New York City. 


- * 
Socialism 


Part I.—TwHeE RELATION OF THE MIDDLE CLASS TO THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 
BY H. G. WELLS 


[Altho Mr. H. G. Wells is chiefly famous as a novelist of the future he is now be- 


coming recognized as one of the leading constructive minds of the age. 
“Anticipations,” “Mankind in the Making” and “A Modern Utopia,’ 


recent serious books, 


which deal with the society of ‘the future, are unsurpassed 


Indeed, his three 


in Utopian literature. Mr. 


Wells has just returned to England from a visit to this country, and his impressions, 
now running in Harper’s Weekly, have stirred up the city of Boston, as well as inter- 
ested all who keep abreast of the best current literature. Part II, Socialism and the Fam- 


ily, will be published next week.—Ebp1Tor.] 


N this paper I am anxious to define 
| and discuss a little the relationship 
between three distinct things: 

(1) Socialism, i. e., a large, a slowly 
elaborating conception of a sane and or- 
ganized state and moral culture to re- 
place our present chaotic way of living. 





* Copyright in all countries signatories of the Berne 
Convention, and in the United States of America. 


(2) The Socialist movement, and 

(3) The Middle Classes. 

The first is to me a very great thing 
indeed, the form and substance of my 
ideal life and all the religion I possess. 
I am, by a sort of predestination, a So- 
cialist. I perceive I cannot help talking 
and writing about Socialism, and shap- 
ing and forwarding Socialism. I am 
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one of a succession—one of a growing 
multitude of witnesses, who will con- 
tinue. It does not—in the larger sense 
—matter how many generations of us 
must toil and testify. It does not mat- 
ter, except as our individual concern, 
how individually we succeed or fail, 
what blunders we make, what thwart- 
ings we encounter, what follies and in- 
adequacies darken our private hopes and 
level our personal imaginations to the 
dust. We have the light. We know 
what we are for, and that the light that 
now glimmers so dimly thru us must in 
the end prevail. ... So, largely, I con- 
ceive of Socialism. But Socialism and 
the Socialist movement are two very dif- 
ferent things. The Socialist movement 
is an item in an altogether different 
scale. 

I must confess that the organized So- 
cialist movement, all the Socialist socie- 


ties and leagues and federations and. 


parties together in England, seem to me 
no more than the rustling hem of the 
garment of advancing Socialist ideals. 
For some years the whole organized So- 
cialist movement seemed to me so unim- 
portant, so irrelevant to that progressive 
development and realization of a great 
system of ideas which is Socialism, that, 
like no end of other Socialists, I did not 
trouble to connect myself with any sec- 
tion of it. I don’t believe that the So- 
cialist idea is yet nearly enough thought 
out and elaborated for very much of it 
to be realized of set intention now. So- 
cialism is still essentially education, is 
study, is a renewal, a profound change 
in the circle of human thought and mo- 
tive’ The institutions which will ex- 
press this changed circle of thought are 
important indeed, but with a secondary 
importance. Socialism is still the in- 
complete, the still sketchy and sketchily 
indicative plan of a new life for the 
world, a new and better way of living, 
a change of spirit and substance from 
the narrow selfishness and immediacy 
and cowardly formalism, the chaotic life 
of individual accident that is human life 
today, a life that dooms itself and all of 
us to thwartings and misery. Socialism, 
therefore, is to be served by thought and 
expression, in art, in literature, in scien- 
tific statement and life, in discussion and 
the quickening exercise of propaganda; 


* flatter 
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but the Socialist movement, as one finds 
it, is too often no more than a hasty at- 
tempt to secure a premature realization 
of some fragmentary suggestion of this 
great, still plastic, design, to the neglect 
of all other of its aspects. As my own 
serise of Socialism has enlarged and in- 
tensified, I have become more and more 
impressed by the imperfect Socialism of 
almost every Socialist movement that is 
going on; by its partial and limited pro- 
jection from the clotted cants and 
habituations of things as they are. Some 
Socialists quarrel with the Liberal 
Party and with the Socialist section of 
the Liberal Party because it does not go 
far enough, because it does not embody 
a Socialism uncompromising and com- 
plete, because it has not definitely cut it- 
self off from the old traditions, the dis- 
credited formule, that served before the 
coming of our great idea. They are 
blind to the fact that there is no organ- 
ized Socialism at present, uncompromis- 
ing and complete, and the Socialists who 
themselves they represent as 
much are merely those who have either 
never grasped or have forgotten the full 
implications of Socialism. They are 
just a little step further, a very little 
step further, in the departure from ex- 
isting prejudices, in their subservience 
to existing institutions and existing im- 
peratives. 

Take, for example, the Socialism that 
is popular in New York and Chicago 
and Germany, and that finds its expo- 
nents here in England, typically in the 
inferior ranks of the Social Democratic 
Federation—the Marxite. teaching. It 
still awaits permeation by true Socialist 
conceptions. It is a version of life 
adapted essentially to the imagination of 
the working wage earner and limited by 
his limitations. It is the vision of poor 
souls perennially reminded each Monday 
morning of the shadow and irksomeness 
of life, perpetually recalled each Satur- 
day pay time to a watery gleam of all 
that life might be. One of the number- 
less relationships of life, the relationship 
of capital or the employer to the em- 
ployed, is made to overshadow all other 
relations. .Get that put right, expro- 
priate the idle rich, transfer all capital 
to the State, make the State the humane, 
amenable, universal employer—that, to 
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innumerable Socialist workingmen is 
the horizon. The rest he sees in the 
forms of the life to which he is accus- 
tomed. A little home, a trifle larger and 
brighter than his present one, a more 
abounding table, a cheerful missus re- 
leased from factory work and unhealthy 
competition with men, a bright and 
healthy family going to and fro to the 
public free schools, free medical attend- 
ance, universal state insurance for old 
age, free trams, shorter hours of work 
and higher wages, no dismissals, no 
hunting for work that eludes one. . All 
the world of collateral consequences that 
will follow from the cessation of the sys- 
tem of employment under conditions of 
individualist competition, he does not 
seem to apprehend. Such phrases as the 
citizenship and economic independence 
of women leave him cold. That Social- 
ism has anything to say about the eco- 
nomic basis of the family, about the 
social aspects of marriage, about the 
rights of the parent, doesn’t, I think, at 
first occur to him at all. Nor does he 


realize for a long time that for Socialism 


and under Socialist institutions will there 
be needed any system of self-discipline, 
any rules of conduct further than the 
natural impulses and the native goodness 
of man. He takes just that aspect of 
Socialism that appeals to him, and that 
alone, and it is only exceptionally at 
present, and very slowly, as a process of 
slow habituation and enlargement, that 
he comes to any wider conceptions. 
And, as a consequence, directly we pass 
to any social type to which weekly or 
monthly wages is not the dominating 
fact of life, and a simple, unthinking 
faith in Yes or No decisions its domi- 
nant habit, the phrasings, the formule, 
the statements and the discreet omissions 
of the leaders of Working Class Social- 
ism fail to appeal. 

Socialism commends itself to a con- 
siderable proportion of the working 
class simply as a beneficial change in the 
conditions of work and employment; to 
other sections of the community it pre- 
sents itself thru equally limited aspects. 
Certain ways of living it seems to con- 
demn root and branch. To the stock- 
broker and many other sorts of trader, 
to the usurer, to the company promoter, 
to the retired butler who has invested his 


got 
money in “weekly property,” for exam- 
ple, it stands for the dissolution of all 
comprehensible social order. It simply 
repudiates the way of living to which 
they have committed themselves. And 
to great numbers of agreeable, unintelli- 
gent people who live upon rent and in- 
terest it is a projected severing of every 
bond that holds man and man, that keeps 
servants respectful, tradespeople in 
order, railways and hotels available, and 
the whole procedure of life going. They 
class Socialism and Anarchism together 
in a way that is as logically unjust as it 
is from their point of view justifiable. 
Both cults have this in common, that 
they threaten to wipe out the whole 
world of the villa resident. And this 
sense of a threatened profound disturb- 
ance in their way of living pervades the 
attitude of nearly all the comfortable 
classes toward Socialism. 

When we discuss the attitude of the 
middle classes to Socialism we must al- 
ways bear this keener sense of discon- 
certing changes in mind. It is a part of 
the queer composition of the human ani- 
mal that its desire for happenings is bal- 
anced by an instinctive dread of real 
changes of condition. People, especially 
fully adult people, are creatures who 
have grown accustomed to a certain 
method of costume, a certain system of 
meals, a certain dietary, certain appara- 
tus, a certain routine. They know their 
way about in life as it is. They would 
be lost in Utopia. Quite little altera- 
tions “put them out,” as they say—cre- 
ate a distressing feeling of inadequacy, 
make them “feel odd.” Whatever little 
enlargements they may contemplate in 
reverie, in practice they know they want 
nothing except, perhaps, a little more of 
all the things they like. That’s the way 
with most of us, anyhow. To make a 
fairly complete intimation of the nature 
of Socialism to an average decent, mid- 
dle-aged, middle-class person would be 
to arouse emotions of unspeakable ter- 
ror, if the whole project didn’t also nat- 
urally clothe itself in a quality of incred- 
ibility. And you will find, as a matter 
of fact, that your middle-class Socialists 
belong to two classes; either they are 
amiable people who don’t understand a 
bit what Socialism is—and some of our 
most ardent and serviceable workers are 
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of this type—or they are people so un- 
happily situated and so unfortunate, or 
else of such exceptional imaginative 
force or training (which is itself, per- 
haps, from the practical point of view a 
misfortune) as to be capable of a dis- 
content with life as it is, so passionate 
as to outweigh instinctive timidities and 
discretions. Rest assured that to make 
any large section of the comfortable up- 
per middle-class Socialists, you must 
either misrepresent and more particular- 
ly under-represent Socialism, or you 
must quicken their imaginations far be- 
yond the present state of affairs. 

Some of the most ardent and service- 
able of Socialist workers, I have said, 
are of the former type. For the most 
part they are philanthropic people, or 
women and men of the managing tem- 
perament shocked into a sort of Social- 
ism by the more glaring and melo- 
dramatic cruelties of our universally 
cruel social system. They are the dis- 
trict visitors of Socialism. They do not 
realize that Socialism demands any 
change in themselves or in their way of 


living ; they perceive in it simply a way 
of hope from the failures of vulgar 
charity. Chiefly they assail the bad con- 
ditions of life of the lower classes. They 
don’t for a moment envisage a time 
when there will be no lower classes— 


that is beyond them altogether. Much 
less can they conceive of a time when 
there will be no governing class, dis- 
tinctively in possession of means. They 
exact respect from inferiors; no touch 
of Socialist warmth or light qualifies 
their arrogant manners. Perhaps they, 
too, broaden their conception of Social- 
ism as time goes on, but so it begins 
with them. Now, to make Socialists of 
this type the appeal is a very different 
one from the talk of class war and ex- 
propriation, and the abolition of the idle 
rich, which is so serviceable with a 
roomful of sweated workers. These 
people are moved partly by pity, and the 
best of them by a hatred for the squalor 
and waste of the present régime. Talk 
of the expropriated rich simply raises in 
their minds painful and disconcerting 
images of distressed gentlewomen. But 
one necessary aspect of the Socialist’s 
vision that sends the coldest shiver down 
the spine of the working-class Socialist 
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is extraordinarily alluring and con- 
genial to them, namely, the official and 
organized side. They love to think of 
houses and factories open to competent 
inspection, of municipal milk, sealed 
and certificated for every cottager’s 
baby, of old age pensions and a high 
and rising minimum standard of life. 
They have an admirable sense of sanita- 
tion. They are the philanthropic and 
administrative Socialists as _ distin- 
guished from the economic revolution- 
aries. 

This class of Socialist passes insensi- 
bly into the merely Socialistic philan- 
thropist of the wealthy middle class to 
whom we owe so much helpful expendi- 
ture upon experiments in housing, in 
museum and school construction, in 
educational endowments, and so forth. 
Their activities are not for one moment 
to be despised; they are a constant 
demonstration to dull and skeptical per- 
sons that things may be different, bet- 
ter, prettier, kindlier and more orderly. 
Many people impervious to tracts can 
be set thinking by a model village or a 
model factory. However petty much of 
what they achieve may be, there it is 
achieved—in legislation, in bricks and 
mortar. Among other things, these ad- 
ministrative Socialists serve to correct 
the very perceptible tendency of most 
workingmen Socialists to sentimental 
anarchism in regard to questions of con- 
trol and conduct due to their social and 
administrative inexperience. 

For more thcrogoing Socialism among 
the middle classes one must look to those 
strata and sections in which quickened 
imaginations and unsettling influences 
are to be found. The artist is by nature 
a Socialist. A mind habitually directed 
to beauty as an end must necessarily be 
exceptionally awake to the ugly conges- 
tions of our contemporary civilization, to 
the prolific futile production of gawky, 
ill-mannered, jostling new things, to the 
shabby profit-seeking that ousts beauty 
from life and poisons every enterprise 
of man. There is an admirable paper 
by Oscar Wilde, originally published, I 
believe, in the Fortnightly Review (“The 
Soul of Man Under Socialism”) and 
reprinted for private circulation by my 
friend -Mr. Robert Ross, which puts the 
whole artistic attitude toward Socialism 
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with an admirable and persuasive lucid- 
ity. And not only artistic work, but the 
better sort of scientific investigation, the 
better sort of literary work, and every 
occupation that involves the persistent 
free use of thought, must bring the mind 
more and more toward the definite 
recognition of our social incoherence and 
waste. But this by no means exhausts 
the professions that ought to have a dis- 
tinct bias for Socialism. The engineer, 
the architect, the mechanical inventor, 
the industrial organizer, and every sort 
of maker must be at one in their desire 
for emancipation from servitude to: the 
promoter, the trader, the lawyer and the 
forestaller, from the perpetually recur- 
ring obstruction of the claim of the pri- 
vate proprietor to every large and hope- 
ful enterprise, and ready to respond to 
the immense creative element in the So- 
cialist idea. Only it is that creative ele- 
ment which has so far found least ex- 
pression in Socialist literature, which 
appears neither in the “class war” litera- 
ture of the working class Socialist, nor 
the litigious, inspecting, fining and regu- 


lating tracts and proposals of the ad- 


ministrative Socialist. To too many of 
these men in the constructive professions 
the substitution of a Socialist state for 
our present economic method carries 
with it no promise of emancipation at 
all. They think that to work for the 
public controls an advance toward So- 
cialism would set up would be worse for 
them and all that they desire*to do than 
the profit-seeking, expense-cutting, mer- 
cenary making of the present régime. 
This is, I believe, a temporary and 
alterable state, contrary to the essential 
and permanent spirit of those engaged 
in constructive work. It is due very 
largely to the many: misrepresentations 
and partial statements of Socialism that 
have rendered it palatable and assimil- 
able to the workingmen and the adminis- 
trative Socialist. Socialism has been 
presented, on the one hand, as a scheme 
of expropriation to a clamorous popular 
government of workingmen, far more 
ignorant and incapable of management 
than a shareholders’ meeting, and, on the 
other, as a scheme for the encour- 
agement of stupid little municipal 
authorities of the contemporary type in 
impossible business undertakings, under 
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the guidance of fussy, energetic, legal- 
minded and totally unscientific insti- 
gators. Except for the quite recent de- 
velopment of Socialist thought that is 
now being embodied in the “New Hep- 
tarchy Series” of the Fabian Society, 
scarcely anything has been done to dispel 
these reasonable dreads, I should think 
that, from the point of view of Socialist 
propaganda, the time is altogether ripe 
now for a fresh and more vigorous in- 
sistence upon the materially creative 
aspect of the vision of Socialism, an 
aspect which is, after all, much more 
cardinal and characteristic than any 
aspect that has hitherto been presented 
systematically to the world. An enor- 
mous rebuilding, remaking and expan- 
sion is integral in the Socialist dream. 
We want to get the land out of the con- 
trol of the private owners among whom 
it is cut up; hcuses, factories, railways, 
mines, farms out of the dispersed man- 
agement of their proprietors, essentially, 
not in order to secure their present prof- 
its and hinder development, but in order 
to rearrange these things in a saner and 
finer fashion. An immense work of re- 
planning, rebuilding, redistributing lies 
in the foreground of thé Socialist vista. 
We contemplate an enormous clearance 
of existing things. We want an unfet- 
tered hand to make beautiful and con- 
venient homes, splendid cities, noiseless 
great highways, beautiful bridges, clean, 
swift and splendid electric railways; we 
are inspired by a faith in the coming of 
clean, wide and simple methods of agri- 
cultural production. But it is only now 
that Socialism is beginning to be put in 
these terms. So put, the engineer and 
the architect and the scientific organizer, 
agricultural and industrial—all the best 
of them, anyhow—will find it corre- 
sponds extraordinarily to their way of 
thinking. 

Not all of them, of course. A middle- 
aged architect, with a notebook full of 
bits of Gothic and a reputation for subur- 
ban churches, or full of bits of Queen 
Anne and a connection among villa build- 
ers, or an engineer paterfamilias who has 
tasted blood as an expert witness, aren’t to 
be won by these suggestions. They’re part 
of things as they are. But that is only a 
temporary inconvenience to Socialism. 
The young men do respond, and they are 
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the future and what Socialism needs. 
And there’s another great construct- 
ive profession that should be Socialist 
altogether, and that is the medical pro- 
fession—and especially Socialism claims 
the younger men who haven’t yet 
sunken from the hospitals to the trading 
individualism of a practice. And then 
there are the teachers, the schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses. The idea of a 
great organized making is innate in the 
quality of their professions; the making 
of sound bodies and healthy conditions, 
the making of informed and disciplined 
minds. The methods of the profit-seek- 
ing schoolmaster, the practice-buying 
doctor are imposed upon them by the 
necessities of an individualist world. 
Both these two great professions pre- 
sent nowadays, side by side, two types 
—the new type, highly qualified, official, 
administrative, scientific, public spirited ; 
the old type, capitalistic, with a preten- 
tious house and equipment, the doctor 
with a brougham and a dispensary, the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress with 
some huge, old stucco house converted 
by jerry-built extension to meet schol- 
astic needs. Who would not rather, one 
may ask, choose the former way who 
was not already irrevocably committed 
to the latter? Well, I, with my Social- 
ist dreams, would like to answer no one, 
but I’m learning to check my buoyant 
optimism. The imagination and science 
in a young man may cry out for the 
public position, the valiant public work, 
the hard, honorable creative years. He 
may sit with his fellow students and his 
fellow workers in a nocturnal cloud of 
tobacco smoke and fine talk, and vow 
himself to research and the creative 
world state. In the morning he will 
think he has dreamed; he will recall 
what the world is, what Socialists are, 
what he has heard the wild Socialists 
say about science and his art. He will 
elect for the real world and a practice. 
Something more than a failure to 
state the constructive and educational 
quality in Socialism on the part of the 
exponents of Socialism has to be ad- 
mitted in accounting for the unnatural 
want of sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween them and the bulk of these nobler 
professions. I cannot disguise from 
myself certain curiously irrelevant 
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strands that have interwoven with the 
partial statements of Socialism current 
in England, and which it is high time, I 
think, for Socialists to repudiate. So- 
cialism is something more than an empty 
criticism of our contemporary disorder 
and waste of life; it is a great intimation 
of construction, organization, science 
and education. But concurrently with 
its extension and its destructive criticism 
of the capitalistic individualism of to- 
day, there has been another movement, 
essentially an anarchist movement, hos- 
tile to machinery and apparatus, hostile 
to medical science, hostile to order, hos- 
tile to education, a Rousseauite move- 
ment in the direction of a sentimental- 
ized naturalism, a Tolstoyan movement 
in the direction of a _ non-resisting 
pietism, which has not simply been con- 
fused with the Socialist movement, but 
had really affected and interwoven with 
it. It is not simply that wherever dis- 
cussion and destructive criticism of the 
present conventional bases of society 
occur both ways of thinking crop up 
together; they occur all too often as 
alternating phases in the same indi- 
vidual. 

Few of us are so clear-headed as to be 
free from profound self-contradictions. 
So that it is no great marvel, after all, 
if the presentation of Socialism has got 
mixed up with return-to-nature ideas, 
with proposals for living in a state of 
primitive virtue in purely hand-made 
houses, upon rain water and uncooked 
fruit. We Socialists have to disentangle 
it from these things now. We have to 
disavow, with all necessary emphasis, 
that gibing at science and the medical 
profession, at schools and books and the 
necessary apparatus for collective think- 
ing, which has been one of our little or- 
namental weaknesses in the past. 

It has, I know, kept a very consider- 
able number of intelligent professional 
men from inquiring further into Social- 
ist theories and teachings. As a conse- 
quence there are, especially in the med- 
ical profession, quite a number of un- 
conscious Socialists, men, often, with a 
far clearer grip upon the more central 
ideas of Socialism than many of its pro- 
fessors, who have worked out these 
ideas for themselves, and are incredu- 
lous to hear them called Socialistic. 
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The German Empire 


More than thirty years have elapsed 
since William I. was crowned and hailed 
as German Emperor in the palace at 
Versailles, amid the mementos of the 
glory of Louis XIV., and yet no de 
Toqueville, Bryce or Bodley has been 
found to give the English-speaking 
world an account of the institutions of 
the empire thus brought to completion. 
This cannot be explained by an absence 
of interest on our part, for, laying aside 
the sometimes fanciful and diverting 
analogies drawn between the Emperor 
and the President, the American people 
have many reasons for holding the Ger- 
man nation in high esteem. 

In view of this, Mr. Howard’s new 
book on the German Enmpire* is 
more than timely, tho in some meas- 
ure it is disappointing. The title 
of the book has raised larger expecta- 
tions than the contents will satisfy. Mr. 


Howard has not endeavored to picture 


for us German politics at work; he does 
not lay bare the real sources of power 
and action; the traditions and efficiency 
which caught the piercing glance of 
Bagehot in England have no charms for 
him. It is the formal side of the im- 
perial constitution which he describes; 
his treatment is, therefore, juridical, and 
as such it must be judged. He prefaces 
his systematic chapters by a brief ac- 
count of the legal steps taken in the 
formation of the empire after the disso- 
lution of the Bund in 1866. The tradi- 
tions embodied in the making of the 
constitution, the aspirations and person- 
alities centering around its formation, 
the titanic labors of Bismarck, the social 
and economic conditions of the states, 
and the historical réle of Prussia, call 
forth no literary diversions such as make 
Bagehot on the English constitution de- 
lightful summer reading. Mr. Howard 
is concerned with the law, and law he 
gives us—systematic, accurate and un- 
adorned law. He tells us about the legal 
relations of the empire and the states, 
and the legal organization of the Govern- 
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ment—Kaiser, Bundesrat and Reichstag. 
The general reader who wants to know 
about their legal relations, their powers 
and conditions of tenure will find all that 
is needful in Mr. Howard’s book. The 
process of imperial legislation, the func- 
tions and powers of the Chancellor, citi- 
zenship under the constitution, judicial 
organization, imperial finance, the im- 
perial army and Alsace-Lorraine form 
the topics of seven chapters, and the 
whole is concluded with a translation of 
the German constitution. Thruout the 
work there are abundant evidences of a 
full acquaintance with the best German 
publicists, a careful study of the original 
legal documents, and a persistent tho 
sometimes belabored accuracy. The lover 
of constitutional law in the form of polit- 
ical gossip will not find this volume 
pleasant reading, but it will be heartily 
welcomed by the serious student who 
does not read for himself Laband, Meyer 
and von Ronne. As things stand now 
it must go on our shelves with our Bryce, 
Bodley and age. 


More Contributions to Our 
Philippine Symposium 

THE book by Mr. Freer, an American 
teacher in the Philippines,* was well 
worth publishing. Merely to deserve 
that verdict is some distinction among 
recent Philippine books. But Mr. Freer 
deserves distinction on other grounds too. 
He lived in the Philippines somewhat 
more than fifteen minutes, and he has, 
even so, undertaken to tell us only things 
coming under his personal experience. 
Occasionally, but only sparingly, he has 
“pointed a moral” in a political sense 
from his own relation of three years of 
teaching experience in the islands. In the 
main, however, the reader is not asked 
to consider our “Philippine question” at 
all, tho he has given graphic pictures of 
Philippine rural life which will contrib- 
ute to the formation of a better informed 
opinion on Philippine conditions. 

These pictures of Philippine life are 
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incidental, of course; to the main object 
of the book—the setting forth of the 
American teacher’s duties and experi- 
ences in the Philippines. There is no 
technical recitation of what constitutes 
the American educational program in the 
Philippines, but the “general reader” will 
probably get a better idea of just what 
that program is, and how it is actually 
being put into practice, from such 
straightforward narrative chapters as this 
book contains than from all the maga- 
zine articles, reviews and official reports 
thus far published. We quote one of the 
very few comments and opinions passed 
by the author: ; 

Pp. 103-104: “An interesting fact in con- 
nection with this school 
school in Nueva Vizcaya Province in 1902] 
was that the fifty young men and women rep- 
resented three different peoples—the Ilocanos, 
the Gaddanes and the Isinays, the last named 
coming from the Dupax section. There was 
no one language that all could understand. A 
few spoke, read and wrote Spanish fluently, 
but these did not number more than ten; to 
the others Spanish was as strange a tongue as 
English. Hence, the announcements on the 
bulletin board, and verbal announcements as 
well, had to be rendered in the three dialects. 
In that way only could all the students be 
made to understand. When one reflects upon 
these linguistic conditions, obtaining in a very 
limited area among the civilized peoples, leav- 
ing out of consideration for the moment the 
several other dialects spoken by the non- 
Christian tribes within the same area, is it not 
surprising that men of education and charac- 
ter who have the welfare of the Filipinos at 
heart should object to our teaching them 
English ?” 

_ In short, an easily read, unpretentious, 
but informative and interesting book. 
The characterization “easily read” may 
be applied also to the latest of the books 
on the Philippines, written by an English- 
woman,* but her book cannot be called 
informative, nor is it unpretentious, and 
it ceases to be interesting long before the 
end is reached. Mrs. Dauncey went out 
to Iloilo, in the Philippines, as the bride 
of an Englishman who was an employee 
of one of the British firms which buy the 
Philippine crops, spent nine months of 
what seems to haye been a very unhappy 
experience there, and besides this, knows 
no more about the Philippines than she 
learned from two hasty visits to Manila, 
where she made some calls on English 
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and American ladies and attended one of 
Governor-General and Mrs. Wright’s re- 
ceptions. Yet she launches forth the 
most sweeping, likewise the most. start- 
ling, comments and conclusions upon the 
Philippines and Filipinos, and, above all, 
upon American government in the Phil- 
ippines and upon Americans and their 
ways in general. One speedily discovers 
that it is “hubby” who is speaking in 
these pages, which are merely reproduc- 
tions of the letters home of a young bride 
amid unfamiliar and to her distasteful 
surroundings. If we add that the author 
seems to have been a precocious young 
person, whose doting parents and friends 
have encouraged her to think she has 
gifts as a writer, we have probably quite 
explained how this book came to be. Yet 
that does not explain how any publishing 
house should suppose that there was any 
need for the British or American public 
to see these letters, quite commonplace in 
all ways and practically valueless as bear- 
ing upon the Philippines. 

Not entircly valueless, either. For at 
least the letters, filled with the views of 
“hubby,” show us Americans what a 
typical Britisher in the Philippines thinks 
of our rule there, and of ourselves in 
general. The cockney attitude of super- 
ciliousness toward Americans and things 
American of these clerks as well as chiefs 
of the British commercial houses, them- 
selves without education or social position 
to boast of; is well known to all observ- 
ant Americans in the Philippines. Here 
is a typical instance of it in the book 
under consideration, in a description of 
the author’s fellow passengers on a Phil- 
ippine steamer (p. 13): 

“I can understand the conduct of the free 
and easy soldiers, for such equality is not in- 
consistent with American social theories; but 
what puzzles me is the use of these astounding 
pedagogs, who are honest, earnest, well 
meaning folk, but their manners are those of 
ordinary European peasants. And as to the 
language they speak and profess, it is so un- 
like English that literally I find it difficult to 
catch their meaning when one speaks to me 
direct, and quite impossible when they talk to 
each other. Yet I could forgive them their 
dreadful lingo, if only they would not use the 
same knife indiscriminately to lap up yolk of 
egg or help themselves to butter or salt. Of 
course, these good people are fresh from 
America, and utterly ignorant of all things 
and people outside their native State (such 
ludicrous questions they ask!), but quite apart 
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from that, and the hopeless blunders they 
must make on that account, it seems a pity 
that such rough diamonds should represent to 
these natives the manners and intellect of a 
great and ruling white nation.” 

We may pass over the question of 
veracity raised by such a description of 
the manners of young American college 
graduates with the remark that it is a 
question which will occur often to the 
American who reads these letters, evi- 
dently meant to be piquant and pictur- 
esque. There are many other outbursts, 
too, about our “social equality” in the 
Philippines, and the author recites (pp. 
112 and 172) instances where she was 
personally insulted by being treated by a 
Filipino as “an equal’”—incidents related 
in a particularly cockney manner. The 
book is not worth detailed criticism, how- 
ever; indeed, it is sufficient to say that 
scarcely a single general comment upon 
the Philippines or Philippine conditions 
is correct. But as one who was present, 
the reviewer must take the space to say 
that the letter (pp. 115-136) upon the 
visit of the “Taft party” to Iloilo in 1905 


is an especially untrustworthy bit of nar- 


ration. No such speeches as_ those 
ascribed to Secretary Taft and an Amer- 
ican Senator were made on that occasion ; 
many incidents of the banquet are sadly 
distorted. As the writer did not speak 
Spanish, it is charitable to ascribe her 
errors to some one’s faulty interpretation. 


2 
Westermarck on Moral Ideas 


“How far ought a bad man to be 
treated with kindness?” This question 
and the impossibility of obtaining any 
unanimity of opinion as to its answer 
gave the impetus to Dr. Westermarck’s 
thoughts and researches which has re- 
sulted in the present treatise.* Under 
his examination, the problem expanded 
into the questions: “Why do the moral 
ideas in general differ so greatly?” 
“Why is there in many cases such a wide 
agreement?” and more fundamental 
still: ““Why are there any moral ideas at 
all?” As yet only one volume of the 
two in which Dr. Westermarck plans to 
incorporate his answers to these ques- 
tions has appeared, and it is manifestly 

*Tue OriciIn AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Morar 


Ipeas. By Edward Westermarck, Ph.D. Vol. 1. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. xxi, 716. $3.50. 
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impossible to criticise the unfinished 
work as tho all the reasoning were pre- 
sented. As planned, however, the first 
part of the work comprises a study of 
the moral concepts, an examination into 
the nature and origin of the moral emo- 
tions, and the interrelation of these emo- 
tions and the moral concepts. Dr. Wes- 
termarck then takes up the phenomena 
to which moral concepts are applied— 
the subjects of moral judgments. In 
this part he deals with moral ‘standards, 
giving a vast mass of carefully selected 
and relevant evidence to show how far, 
in widely separated nations and ages, 
moral standards have been in agreement 
and how far they have differed. 

It cannot be conceded that Dr. Wes- 
terfiarck has given a complete or satis- 
factory account of the nature and origin 
of the moral emotions. The value of 
this section of his book is rather critical 
than constructive. He takes up and re- 
jects as unsatisfactory the theories of 
many of his predecessors in the field, 
notably Herbert Spencer and Dr. Stein- 
metz, and he assembles a vast amount of 
data, all carefully authenticated, con- 
cerning the moral emotions of animals, 
children and savage or barbarous peo- 
ples. He defines clearly and acceptably 
moral emotions and distinguishes be- 
tween emotions that are moral and those 
that are non-moral. He _ shows that 
moral feelings are cognate to the non- 
moral retributive emotions of resent- 
ment and gratitude, and that they repre- 
sent these emotions with a generalized 
and altruistic application. He points out 
that the strength or the weakness of the 
moral emotion is not dependent on in- 
telligence, and that the strongest possi- 
ble moral resentment or condemnation 
may be felt on account of actions which, 
critically considered, could not be pro- 
nounced wrong—actions which are only 
breaches of long-established custom un- 
questionably accepted as the rule of life. 
He then proceeds to deal with the moral 
concepts of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, duty, virtue and merit, and 
sets the bounds of moral action as dis- 
tinguished from action that is indiffer- 
ent. From the moral concepts he passes 
on to moral ideas as expressed in cus- 
toms, laws and moral judgments. He 
shows how these ideas have varied from 














time to time, and how they are modified 
on the one hand by custom and law and 
on the other by intelligent criticism. 

The latter part of the first volume is 
taken up with the consideration of moral 
ideas in relation to particular modes of 
conduct, homicide, human sacrifice, 
blood revenge, charity, hospitality, treat- 
ment of children, of wives and slavery. 
It is this section of the book that will 
appeal to the uninitiated reader—to the 
reader who cares more for the facts of 
human life than for theories concerning 
the nature of man. Dr. Westermarck 
has collected many facts concerning 
these matters of conduct which will be 
surprising and somewhat humiliating to 
those who pride themselves on modern 
Western civilization, and who think that 
barbarism, whether of modern days or 
of past ages, necessarily means lower 
standards of morality in all relations of 
life. In discussing the institution of 
slavery he comes to the conclusion that 
the cause of freedom owed little to 
Christianity, either in the days of the 
early fathers or in the later days of 
slavery in the United States. After 
Christianity became the official religion 
of the empire there was a pause df fully 
two hundred years in legislation ameli- 
orating the conditions of slaves, and it 
is a matter of common knowledge that 
both in the British colonies and in the 
United States the clergy failed to range 
themselves in the bulk on the side of 
‘abolition. So also with regard to the 
position of women; after reviewing his 
evidence, Dr. Westermarck concludes 
that the condition of woman or her rela- 
tive independence is no safe gauge of 
the culture of a nation, nor of its moral 
qualities in general; for the less cultured 
tribes often set an example to higher na- 
tions in their treatment of women. 

Dr. Westermarck has collected the 
evidence concerning the attitude of dif- 
ferent nations with regard to these mat- 
ters of conduct from an unusually wide 
range of sources. It is easy to see that 
the subject has occupied his mind and 
been continually in his thoughts for 
years, and that every book that has come 
within his reach has been levied upon 
for its contribution. In order that he 


might be a better judge of the value of 
evidence concerning non-Europeon peo- 
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ples he spent four years in Morocco, 
learned the language of the people, and 
made himself familiar with their folk- 
lore and their ways of thinking. It may 
be partly owing to this special study, 
but largely no doubt also to a remark- 
ably sympathetic and candid turn of 
mind that Dr. Westermarck presents 
this heterogeneous mass of evidence 
with so much understanding, and avoids 
those hasty generalizations and those 
uncomprehending judgments of alien 
races that so frequently characterize 
many writers, even among those who 
have dwelt long among the people they 
describe. Many people who may utter- 
ly disagree with Dr. Westermarck’s 
conclusions will find in these chapters 
material which will greatly aid in the 
formation of other judgments and con- 
clusions. 

Nevertheless, with all this careful 
work and research, and in spite of the 
detailed chapters devoted to the nature 
and origin of the moral emotions, Dr. 
Westermarck has yet to make clear the 
relation between the moral emotions and 
the moral ideas and judgments — the 
moral sense and the moral standard. In 
the first chapter he apparently denies to 
the intellect the predicating of a moral 
judgment, tracing all such judgments to 
emotion. In later chapters he clearly 
shows that moral ideas have been modi- 
fied thru criticism and thru reasoned ex- 
amination of conduct, and he shows 
that moral emotion may act even more 
powerfully under the guidance of false 
and imperfect moral ideas than it does 
under an enlightened and elevated judg- 
ment. But the decision as to whether he 
has succeeded in his aim of throwing 
light upon what he sets forth as one of 
the most important objects of human 
speculation must be suspended until af- 
ter the publication of his second volume. 

od 
A Modern Slavery. By Henry W. Nevin- 
son. New York: Harper Bros. $2.00. 

This is a narrative of the writer’s jour- 
ney to the Portuguese province of An- 
gola, in West Central Africa. Slavery 
still exists there, Mr. Nevinson tells us, 
but under all the forms necessary to ap- 
pease and satisfy civilization. Slaves 
captured or bought from the chiefs of 
tribes in the interior are driven in gangs 
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to the coast. There the trader, while in 
fact selling his gangs to employers of 
labor, in theory does nothing of the kind. 
A contract is signed: 

“Legally,” says the writer “the system is 

quite simple and looks innocent enough. 
Legally it is laid down that a native and a 
would-be employer come before a magistrate 
or other representative of the Curator Gen- 
eral of Angola and enter into a free and vol- 
untary contract for so much work for so much 
pay. By the wording of the contract the 
native declares that he has come of his own 
free will to contract for his services and ac- 
cording to the forms required by law of April 
29, 1875, etc. He signs and the benevolent 
law is satisfied.” 
The contract says it lasts for five years 
and calls for nine hours’ work “on all 
days not sanctified by religion,” with an 
interval of two hours for rest. But the 
“employee” is in the hands of his en- 
emies. Says Mr. Nevirson: 

“If he runs away he will be beaten, and 
if he goes back home he will probably be 
killed and almost certainly be sold again. In 
what sense does such a man enter into a free 
contract for his labor? In what sense, except 
according to law, does his position differ from 
a slave? And the law does not count; it is 
only life that counts.” 

But if we are to spit upon the law in this 
fashion (and it seems well enough when 
we are considering black men in far-off 
Africa), how shall we define slavery? 
Mr. Nevinson is free to admit that the 
theoretical freedom of the black man toil- 
ing under his “contract” in Angola or St. 
Thomé differs little from that of the 
white laborer in the coal mines in the 
Black Country—the Isle of Dogs, in 
England. Quite apart from its merits 
as a study of slavery, the book is fas- 
cinating in its descriptions of African 
life and scenery, and is a most admira- 
ble book of travel. . 

& 


Beethoven. The Man and the Artist as Re- 
vealed in His Own Words. Compiled and 
Annotated by Friedrich Kerst. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$1.00. 

Mozart. (Same editors, publisher and price.) 

Friedrich Kerst, an ingenious German 
writer on musical topics, has gone thru 
the various publisht utterances—letters, 
note books, diaries and recorded sayings 

—of two of the world’s greatest com- 

posers, Beethoven and Mozart, and 

culled therefrom their significant words 
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on the important events of their lives, 
their views oi their art, estimates of 
other composers, opinions of their own 
work, religious views and kindred sub- 
jects. He has classified these, grouping 
them together under general headings, 
and has appended to each its date and an 
explanation of the circumstances in 
which it was spoken or written. It is a 
novel idea and the result is highly inter- 
esting. Each little book is a sort of auto- 
biographic character study, and each is 
of real value to the student of musical 
history. Mr. Krehbiel’s translations are 
admirable (that of the Mozart being 
especially praiseworthy for its faithful 
and delightful reproduction of the com- 
poser’s colloquial and careless epistolary 
style), and his amplification of the notes 
adds considerable information that is 
both interesting and valuable. 


& 


Documentos Inéditos 6 Muy Raros para 
la Historia de México, publicados por 
Genaro Garcia y Carlos Pereyra. Una 
Historia Militar y Politica, 1870-1874. 
By Antonio Lopez de  Santa-Anna. 
México Durante esa Guerra con los 
Estados Unidos. Letters of José Fer- 
nando Ramirez. Mexico, 1905. Libreria 
de la Vuda de Ch. Bouret. Each volume 
of the series, $2.00 Mexican. 

There is a very healthy revival of in- 
terest in their own history among the 
students and public men of Mexico. 
Many new publications have been made, 
particularly in the history of the nine- 
teenth century in Mexico, during the 
past few years. Two recent volumes in 
a series of small octavos, wherein Mex- 
ican historical documents hitherto un- 
published or very rare are of great in- 
terest for the study of the history of our 
own country as well. These are the 
memoirs of General Santa Anna (“My 
Military and* Political History, 1810- 
1874”), with some of that famous adven- 
turer’s correspondence during the rule of 
Maximilian, and a series of confidential 
letters written during 1845-1847 by a 
Mexican then prominent in politics, but 
not too prominent or radical to have con- 
tact with nearly all the conflicting fac- 
tions of the time, this last collection be- 
ing published under the title, “Mexico 
During Its War with the United 
States.” Needless to say, Santa Anna 
has glossed over much and omitted more 
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of the incidents of his career. Neverthe- 
less, his account of his campaign and 
capture in Texas, of his movement 
against General Taylor in 1847, of the 
late years of his exile in the West Indies, 
of the call made upon him by Secretary 
Seward in St. Thomas in 1865, and of 
his exploitation at the hands of schemers 
who probed his weaknesses during his 
visit to the United States in 1866-1867, 
are of especial interest and of some value 
historically. The letters of Ramirez, as 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs and as pri- 
vate citizen in Mexico City during 1845- 
1847, are of prime historical value, as 
well as of great interest, as showing the 
state of Mexican society and politics at 
the time, supplying data our historians 
should know in order tc write fairly of 
Mexico during the American invasion. 
A frank letter addressed by this student 
rather than statesman to General Santa 
Anna in June, 1846, deprecates as hope- 
less in the state of Mexican society and 
the Mexican army an attempt either to 
reconquer Texas from the Texans or to 
resist its absorption by the United States. 


& 
Literary Notes. 


THE prospectus and specimen pages of 
the new Catholic Encyclopedia are out, and in 
typography, maps and illustration present a 
handsome appearance. We have already dis- 
cussed editorially the plans and promoters of 
the enterprise and shall await the first volume, 
promised in the spring, with especial interest. 
The Robert Appleton Company, of New York 
City, are the publishers. 


....The Washington Word List, prepared 
by W. E. Chancellor, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the District of Columbia, is of 
interest because it not only contains the ten 
thousand standard words, including proper 
names, that every one should know how to 
spell, but gives the simplified spelling now be- 
ing introduced and the principles on which any 
further reforms must be based. (Macmillan, 
20 cents.) 


....Japan has been moving so rapidly of late 
that a new and revised edition of her story in 
Putnam’s Story of the Nations series is neces- 
sary. A chapter has been added to Murray’s 
Japan on “The Struggle with Russia,” and an 
article on “The Resources and Ideals of Mod- 
ern Japan,” by Baron Kaneko. The official cor- 
respondence relating to the negotiations be- 
tween Japan and Russia before the war is 
given in full in an appendix. 


....The publication of The Journal of Ar- 
thur Stirling, in 1902, was a literary hoax that 
was not a joke. In an article of remarkable 
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candor and boldness, published in THe INpE- 
PENDENT for May 14, 1903. Upton Sinclair ex- 
plained that his motive in contriving this in- 
genious deception was to secure a hearing from 
a world deaf and heedless to the sufferings of 
aspiring genius. Since then he has found that 
a more effective way of getting attention 2f 
the public is to criticise the quality of its meat. 
But the Journal is a much better piece of liter- 
ary art than “The Jungle,” and the author 
has some grounds for the confidence he ex- 
presses in its future. 


s 
Pebbles 


News Epitor—Here’s a cable from Constan- 
tinople saying the Sultan’s principal amuse- 
ment is scaring his wives into fits. 

Managing Editor—Well, head it, “A Harem- 
Scarem Fellow,” and run it in the joke column. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


Miss Cuttinc—I saw you in the car on your 
way from the office last night. 

Mr. Hogg—Strange, I didn’t see you. 

Miss Cutting—Not at all. I was standing 
just in front of where you were sitting.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


MY TASTES. 


I LIKE to stroll upon a sea 
Of foaming Standard Oil, 
And hear the fish sing merrily 
As round my legs they coil; 
And when the darkness catches me, 
Far out at sea, I yearn 
To light a match, then climb a tree 
And watch the ocean burn. 


I love to dine on railway trains, 
And lunch on balconies, 

A motor fiend, I sing sweet strains 
Beneath the axle-trees; 

In tropic lands I like to roam, 
And shoot the polar bear, 

And when the whale’s away from home 
I track him to his lair. 


I like to walk a shaky rope 
Above a precipice, 

To look down through a telescope 
And see the rapids hiss, 

Then as with happy, careless stride, 
My risky path I take, 

I love to calmly stand aside 
And watch the darn rope break. 


In Arctic realms, ‘neath heaven's blue, 
Each afternoon I stroll, 

I drink the North Pole cocktail to 
Wash down the ocean’s roll. 

On glaciers ten miles square I sit. 
And sometimes, to my glee, 

The blame thing melts a little bit 
And slips from under me. 


My tastes look strange when jotted down, 
They’re funny, I'll admit— 
I’ve never left my native town, 
So that accounts for it. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 














Editorials 


BEGINNING with the next issue, THE 
INDEPENDENT will go topresstwenty-four 
hours earlier than usual. This plan has 
been under consideration for some time, 
and our recent increase in circulation, due 
largely to the addition of The Search- 
light subscribers to our list, has rendered 
the change imperative. The first copies 
off the press are mailed to our foreign 
subscribers, including Cuba, Panama, the 
Philippines and Alaska. Next the copies 
for Canada and Mexico are sent off, and 
then for the United States, working east- 
ward from California. The last copies 
are mailed to the subscribers in New 
England and New York. The readers in 
the last named sections have been bear- 
ing the brunt of the delay in mailing. 
Occasionally copies of one week would 
not be delivered until the next, an occur- 
rence which will be rendered impossible 
by the new mailing date. Some few 
have complained, while others have 
borne the delay patiently. We are glad 
now to be able to announce that all sub- 
scribers east of the Rockies will receive 
their copies the week of publication, and 
many by Thursday or Friday. It should 
be remembered that THe INDEPENDENT 
is not printed days ahead, under some 
future date, as so many magazines are, 
but that the interval of time between go- 
ing to press and the date on the cover 
has been reduced to a minimum. The 
new mailing system will not begin to 
work smoothly for a wek or two, but 
by that time we hope our subscribers will 
notice a decided improvement. 

as 


The Falling of the Leaves 


Ir is the last day in October; such as 
even that month can seldom produce. 
Scarlet, gold, crimson, purple, in every 
direction. The ash trees, that run down 
the hillside highway, shade royal purple. 
Water maples are groves of crimson, and 
the valley is as full as the hillsides, as 
far as the eye car see, of wealth of color. 
No flowers can compare with this ripe 
leafazge. Magnolias hang heavy in great 
brown foliage—ready to drop tomorrow. 
The beeches and the oaks are a deep 


brown, while a sweet odor of luscious 
ripeness fills the absolutely unstirred air. 
Persimmon trees are yet of the deepest 
green, but the fruit in great golden clus- 
ters nestles in the leaves. In the orchard 
the Spys have a warm, yellowish red, 
and the Swaars hang in rich golden fes- 
toons. It seems a crime-to strip the fruit 
of the deep, dark red Spitzenburgs and 
the red McIntosh from the overfull trees. 
You smell the Walter Pease everywhere 
—the triumph of apple breeding. And 
everywhere, everywhere, leaves drop, 
drop, drop, in gold, in crimson and in 
purple. 

We walk in the garden of the gods. 
The winds even are worshipful in silence. 
The holy music of infinite peace enthralls 
them. Then winds become voiced and 
murmur softly, making the leaves to fall 
zigzaging, like shuttles of love weaving 
the purposes of the year into joy and 
rest. No one cat. now help being glad 
that this is a work world. Laborare est 
orare; worship and work are one. The 
heart beats a new song, and. that song is 
gratitude and love to Him who fills all 
and wills all. 

The leaf is the cloth of Nature, woven 
on the loom of life. It is the transforma- 
tion of air into matter that shall be trans- 
formed into soil. It is the gift of the 
year to the earth born. Only man is fool 
enough to waste them. They are the 
world’s wealth—the annual creation. 
Out of them we shall grow our fruits, 
our vegetables and our roses. The trans- 
formation is slow, but what insanity is it 
that burns leaves, and sends back Na- 


. ture’s gift into the atmosphere. 


Leaves are not wholly ours until they 
fall. On the trees they have not only the 
specific office of elaborating life, but of 
shading the trunk from the hot sunshine. 
The tree always lives and carries on its 
functions in a bower of shade. It can- 
not go on without this shelter ; otherwise 
the bark splits and decay begins. They 
also throw off clean oxygen, for the puri- 
fication of the air. But it is in October 
that the trees hold their glad holiday, a 
farewell to their foliage. Then the leaves 
are allowed to drop for man’s use. Now 
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they become garden stuff, and incipient 
vegetables, and other such things as love 
sweet humus and deep soil. For the 
present they will be a warm carpet for 
the earth, and a mulch f the lawns, and 
a bedding for the cattle; 1n them the boys 
will kick their way hunting beechnuts ; 
and in the drifted piles the rodents will 
hide their hoards. Ah, but this fragile 
leaf is really a wonderful thing, and it 
is most wonderful of all when it gives 
up its life on the road of evolution. 

What a carpet is this! Your million- 
aire, in his drawing rooms, has nothing 
to rival the poorest cottager’s lawn car- 
pet; and why should not we have our fine 
things out of doors as well as in? Every 
hue in serenest blending, and so exqui- 
sitely soft to the tread! Down the road 
comes the barefooted urchin, kicking his 
way thru the leaves with a song; then 
suddenly stops to listen and look about, 
for a poem is finding birth in the boy’s 
brain. 

The sun goes down in gold. The air 
is full of specks of gilded dust—not 
haze; and the very air itself is yellow. 
The Norway maple is canary color, and 
has a sunset of its own. The apple pick- 
ers down behind the barn shout as they 
start the huge loads houseward. 

Tonight there will be a husking bee 
in neighbor North’s barns and yards. 
The clean, dry stooks stand around in 
great masses. The leaves rustle as you 
touch them; and the cows in the stable, 
hearing the familiar sounds, moo softly 
with anticipation. A squirrel, on thiev- 
ish errand, jumps thru; and the farmer 
laughs, for he knows that the overflow 
of his field must go to a very wide 
clientage of Nature’s children. Happy 
hens get lost winding thru the mazes, 
here and there picking at an exposed 
ear. Tonight the-huskers will sit on 
piles of sweet beech leaves, and as the 
ears fly, so will also fly the jokes. 

An October evening is a nocturne 
without words, a rhythm without end. 
It needs no moon. Our senses are re- 
versed, for now we see and we hear 
thru smell and touch. The leaves are 
under foot, instead of overhead; and in 
death they are sweeter than in life. Yet 
an October moonlight is never perfect 
until seen thru the bared limbs of the 
ash and the butternut. These are the 
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real trees, with their brawny limbs; the 
leaves are only a summer clothing. As 
they drop from the limbs the fruits are 
more apparent. Birds of passage, trav- 
eling all night, just at daybreak, drop 
down ‘into our vineyards, or on to our 
mountain ash trees.. What a carnivai! 
They eat all day; perhaps two days, and 
then at night move on southward, These 
are not our robins; they are less civil- 
ized. Evidently they are not overfed, 
and in these gardens of ours they find 
a rare good feast. So hungry are they 
that they waste half of the berries. When 
they leave us, they leave behind no beau- 
ty nor feasts for other birds. Let us 
also migrate! The leaves have fallen; 
the fruit is gathered; why should we . 
stay? Oh wonderful October! Oh days 
that are poems! Oh thoughts that are 
mellow as new cider! Oh juices of the 
happiest of the months! Oh leaves that 
have finished their work and gone on! 
Man also moves forward. 

% 


Mr. Hearst’s Insincerity 


It is true that Mr. Hearst gave to the 
Government the documentary evidence 
by means of which the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad Company 
has been convicted of violating the law 
forbidding discrimination in freight 
rates. Upon the same evidence, or other 
similar written statements, it is expected 
that other carriers and the Sugar Trust 
will be found guilty. Mr. Hearst also, 
by litigation conducted at his own ex- 
pense, procured for the Government 
much evidence relating to the combina- 
tion alleged to have been made by rail- 
ways for control of the anthracite coal 
industry. We had in mind these acts of 


_his when we said, three weeks ago, that 


he had used his money and his influence 
to enforce justice. These acts were a 
part of the record which led many to be- 
lieve that he was sincerely and unsclf- 
ishly a friend of the people and a cham- 
pion of honesty and purity in politics. 
Proof of his insincerity was seen in 
the alliances by which his nomination at 
the Buffalo Convention was procured. 
We have already spoken of the charac- 
ter of the men who represented his in- 
terests in “that convention and of the 
shameful acts by which they accom- 











plished their purpose. Since the ad- 
journment of the convention abundant 
additional proof of. his insincerity has 
becn brought to light. It serves in many 
ways to exhipit the contrast between his 
professions and his practice, both in pol- 
itics and in business. What his profes- 
sions have been everybody knows. Day 
by day he has been setting them before 
the public in his newspapers. 

An extraordinary statement of irre- 
concilable differences has been built up 
during the progress of the brief cam- 
paign. We recall nothing like it in the 
record of any other candidate for pub- 
lic office. Let us begin with the con- 
vention. Mr. Hearst had constantly as- 
serted that he was the bitter foe of 
bosses and boss rule. The boss whom 
he hated most of all was Charles F. 
Murphy. In his papers he was never 
weary of calling this man all sorts of 
names, of threatening him with the peni- 
tentiary, of publishing cartoons showing 
him in prison clothes. “He should be 
in Sing Sing, wearing stripes.” With 
this man he joined hands to obtain the 
nomination. He was willing to take it 
from one who, his papers had said, was 
“as evil a specimen of the criminal boss 
as we have had since the days of 
Tweed.” And, having asked the public 
to believe that he stood for honesty in 
elections, he took a nomination for 
which his representatives prepared the 
way by a brutal exclusion of many dele- 
gates who had been regularly and fairly 
chosen. 

Mr. Hearst has professed to be fight- 
ing for independent courts and un- 
bossed judges. Less than a year ago he 
said : 

“The people have reason for anxiety when 
they hear Mr. Jerome say that the Judges go 
hat in hand to Murphy, for they know that 
Murphy goes hat in hand to Ryan, and they 
see that Ryzn keeps his hat on, dictating with 
a nod or through some trusted corrupt subor- 
dinate what shall be dene by those whose or- 
ders should come from the people only.” 

And it was with this same Murphy that 
he divided the judicial nominations, per- 
mitting the Tammany boss to name six 
for the Supreme Court, while he took 
four. Of course, neither he nor Murphy 
would accep any of the worthy gentle- 
men named by the non-partisan commit- 
tee of the New York Bar. Professing to 
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oppose corporations and lawyers em- 
ployed by them, he accepted Murphy's 
men who had been in the service of 
corporations, of the Beef Trust and the 
Theatrical ‘| rust. 

Corporations that evade the law, tax 
dodgers, New Jersey holding companies 
for trusts or for groups of corporations 
—these Mr. Hearst had denounced daily. 
And yet it has been shown that his own 
corporations have those obnoxious char- 
acteristics, that they are controlled by a 
New Jersey holding company (as the 
Great Northern and Northern Paciiic 
railroads were, and as the Standard Oil 
subsidiary corporations are), and that 
the network of them is so ingenious and 
complicated that only with the greatest 
difficulty .can process servers or tax col- 
lectors get at them. Even Sheriff Er- 
langer, now a Hearst-Murphy candidate 


‘for Judge of the Supreme Court, offi- 


cially certified that “Mr. Hearst evades 
service and personal service cannot be 
had.” With respect to no other matter is 
the difference between Mr. Hearst’s pro- 
fessions and his practices more distinct 
than in regard to corporations and cor- 
porate devices. 

A professed champion of labor, he 
chose for chairman of his campaign com- 
mittee William J. Conners, of Buffalo, 
a coarse and illiterate man, whose treat- 
ment of his employees was the cause of 
a memorable strike at the docks in that 
city, a strike in which workmen revolted 
against a sy$tem which required them 
to take their wages in their employer’s 
saloons. Protesting against the employ- 
ment of Chinese on the Panama Canal 
route, because they would displace 
Americans (who will not work there as 
ordinary laborers), he is confronted with 
evidence that for years Chinese have 
been employed on the Hearst estates in 
California. 

At the close of the life insurance in- 
vestigation, Mr. Hearst in his papers 
warmly commended Mr. Hughes, who, 
he asserted, had done all that could be 
done in the allotted time. All that is now 
forgotten. It appears to Mr. Hearst now 
that Mr. Hughes was a corporation law- 
yer, the mere tool of powerful insurance 
company millionaires. And in his papers 
Mr. Hearst now even asks readers to be- 
lieve that the remarkable reform laws 
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which were the fruit of that memorable 
inquiry are worthless, and were designed 
to be so by those who framed them. 

Mr. Hearst must not be surprised if 
voters judge him and measure him by 
this record. He made it deliberately. It 
has given force to the remark of Mr. 
Hughes that political sincerity is the 
great issue of the campaign. We take 
no pleasure in pointing out these remark- 
able differences between professions and 
practice. We sincerely regret that they 
exist. All honest men who see that they 
do exist must admit that a candidate hav- 
ing such a 1ecord should not be elected 
to any office. That is our opinion, altho 
we think that Mr. Hearst was really 
elected Mayor of New York, and was 
robbed of the place to which he was en- 
titled. He was asserting until a few 


months ago, it will be remembered, that, 


Murphy was the robber—the same Mur- 
phy with whom he was afterward in alli- 
ance at the convention, and with whom 
he has since divided the possible judicial 
spoil. 

How much effect the exposure of his 
insincerity will have at the polls we do 
not know. It ought to be enough to put 
him out of politics. If he could have 
come before the people with a clear rec- 
ord of consistency, many thousands of 
disgusted Republicans, weary of Platt 
and Depew, Odell, Quigg, and their kind. 
might not have given their support even 
to so admirable a candidate as Mr. 
Hughes. But we cannot think that they 
will vote for a man the proof of whose 
inconsistency and insincerity, after hav- 
ing been shown so plainly at the Buffalo 
convention, has been piling up ever since. 
And Mr. Hearst needs the support of 
many who have voted on the Republican 
side to make up for his inevitable loss of 
a host of Democrats. 

st 
Segregated Chicago 

THE announcement by Dean McClin- 
tock that the University of Chicago is 
carrying out plans for the complete sep- 
aration of the male and female students 
in all their work excites no surprise. In 
1902, when the partial segregation of 
the classes of the Junior College, that is 
of the first two years, was proposed, it 
was generally understood that this 
meant the abandonment of the principle 
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of coeducation, altho the advocates of 
segregation loudly asserted that it did 
not and that it was “merely a question of 
administrative detail." President .Har- 
per, in laying down the rules under 
which the battle was to be fought, stated 
as one of them that 

“Those who disapprove of the movement” 

“should accept the statement of the advocates 
of the movement that it is not intended to 
extend the separation to other classes than 
those which are announced as Junior College 
course. 
Those who did accept the statements 
of the advocates of the movement—if 
there were any such—must now realize 
that their confidence was betrayed. 

The movement against coeducation 
came tothe front in February, 1902, when 
the following question was presented for 
the consideration of the University Sen- 
ate: 

“Will the senate advise the trustees of the 
University to accept a gift of a million or a 
million and a half of dollars, to be used in 
erecting, on a separate block ‘of land, dormi- 
tories, gymnasium, clubhouse, assembly hall, 
recitation halls and laboratories, to be used 
exclusively for women, and, as concerns reci- 
tation halls and laboratories, by women ift the 
junior colleges?” 

It was explained that this question was 
“hypothetical,” tho it is hard to see why 
so many months should have been de- 
voted to the discussion of a merely 
hypothetical question. Our courts re- 
fuse to consider hypothetical questions, 
and the time of professors and trustees 
is as valuable as that of judges. The 
trustees unanimously approved of the 
segregation scheme, but energetic pro- 
tests on the part of some of the faculty, 
students and alumni made it necessary 
to reopen the question. 

The president and certain trustees 
eliminated the financial clause because 

“it was agreed that a mistake had been made 

in coupling the question of a gift with a ques- 
tion of so much educational importance, in- 
asmuch as it was feared that some might 
actually believe that the University had per- 
mitted the decision of an educational question 
to be influenced by the probability of a gift 
for that purpose which might not be secured 
for another purpose.” 

Thus authoritatively freed from any 
suspicion of a hypothetical bribe, the 
proposal for segregation was forced 
thru. the various faculty bodies and 
adopted by the trustees in spite of the 
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fact that fifty-eight of the professors pe- 
titioned them to postpone action. The 
Congregation, which is the most demo- 
cratic of the University. assemblies, 
voted in favor of coeducation by a vote 
of three to one, but at a late summer 
meeting this vote was reversed by two to 
one. President Harper often stated that 
in all cases of educational policy the 
final decision would rest with the mem- 
bers of the Congregation instead of with 
the ‘trustees. but, unfortunately, he did 
not see fit to apply it in this case. Ifa 
referendum vote had been taken of all 
the non - resident doctors and members 
of the faculty who were entitled to be 
heard on the question, coeducation 
would have been maintained. 

For the alumni of the University, 
those who bore its name and stood in 
their respective communities as its rep- 
resentatives and supporters, wanted a 
chance to do more boasting and _ less 
apologizing. The University on its es- 
tablishment attracted the most enter- 
prising and progressive students of the 
West and South. It appealed to them 
because it broke away from scholastic 
traditionalism and promised to bring 
higher education in touch with the 
times. The four equivalent terms, tie 
abolition of the college classes, the flex- 
ibility of the courses, the extension of 
university instruction by lecture and 
correspondence schools, the establish- 
ment of a university press, the emphasis 
laid on research, the higher salaries for 
professors, and all its novel and ingen- 
ious schematization aroused the interest 
and enthusiasm of the young people of 
both sexes. 

But a change came over the spirit of 
the dream. 

The University of Chicago has aged 
rapidly. The first ten years did for her 
what a century did for Eastern colleges. 
It has been an artificial aging process 
like that nowadays used for whisky. 
Each successive year the alumni return- 
ing to their Alma Mater found that her 
hair had been bleached whiter, and that 
new wrinkles had been painted on her 
benevolent face. Traditions were 1n- 
vented, customs imported, and a _ ficti- 
tious scholastic pedigree contrived. Her 
most loyal alumni were forced to admit 
that their Alma Mater was afflicted with 
chronic atavism. 
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The University of Oxford was taken 
as a model. They might have done 
worse, of course. We ought to be 
thankful that they did not take the Uni- 
versity of Cairo. Club life for young 
men was deliberately cultivated. An 
elaborate ritual was devised with pro- 
cessions and recessions, gowns and hoods 
and Latin speeches. A monastic seclu- 
sion was held forth as the ideal for the 
scholar, altho in its earlier days one of 
the advantages claimed for the Uni- 
versity was that it was situated in the 
heart of a great city, instead of nestling 
under the elms of a country town. Pro- 
fessor Veblen was able to get all the 
illustrations of the affectations of aris- 
tocracy and caste customs that he need- 
ed for his book on “The Theory of the 
Leisure Class” without going off the 
University campus. 

Segregation of the sexes is a con- 
sistent part of the un-American, anti- 
democratic and reactionary policy now 
dominant in the University of Chicago. 
It is announced that young men and 
women students will meet only on social 
occasions. If this rule were reversed 
there would be some sense in it. “We 
descend to meet” is especially true when 
applied to the sexes. Good looks, fine 
clothing and smart conversation become 
the attractions in set social meetings, 
but the recognition of the deeper mental 
and moral qualities comes only from 
frequent association in daily tasks. 

The young woman who knows young 
men only in dress suits will get a very 
false opinion of them. “Woman in her 
hour of ease” is a very inferior creature 
to woman at work, and it is inevitable 
that a nran who knows her only in the 
former guise will get an unfavorable 
opinion of the sex. When a young man 
gets to looking on women as an amuse- 
ment his moral ruin is impending, be- 
cause he can find plenty of women who 
are very amusing, but not otherwise 
fitted for his companionship. Men and 
women will always attract each other, 
but it is only by meeting in their every- 
day work as helpmeets and rivals, as com- 
rades and companions, that they will re- 
spect each other. All artificial substi- 
tutes for such normal mingling, whether 
devised for scholastic, religious or finan- 
cial purposes, have resulted in diseased 
conditions of the imagination. 
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But the University of Chicago has de- 
cided otherwise. It opens its halls when 
young men and women want to waltz 
together, and it closes them when they 
want to study together. The monastery 
and the convent are to be on separate 
blocks, with no connection except for 
the wireless telegraphy that laughs at 
locksmiths. The botanical department 
will see to it that only diecious trees are 
planted and these decently segregated 
on the proper campuses. We read in 
the Chicago papers that the Sophomores 
have ordered the Freshmen to wear 
green caps. Once there were no Fresh- 
man and Sophomore classes and no haz- 
ing at Chicago. And quite in harmony 
with this growing class and caste spirit 
we hear that one of the dormitories un- 
der the control of the Young Men’s As- 
sociation—it is better to drop the word 
Christian in this connection as manifest- 
ly inappropriate—will expel a_ student 
from the room he has rented and paid 
for, because he is a negro. From a uni- 
versity with all the modern improve- 
ments Chicago is: becoming a university 
with all the ancient evils. 

We have always defended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago against the malicious 
ridicule of the press. We have praised 
the scholarly products of its seminars 
and laboratories. We have called atten- 
tion to the fact that .its influence has 
perceptibly raised the intellectual level 
of a vast region in the.West and South. 
Therefore we feel we have a right to 
express our opinion that unless its pres- 
ent tendency is changed the atmosphere 
of the Midway campus will become so 
murky with medievalism as to stifle the 
free-born youths and maidens of the 
great West. .The University should not 
remain longer acephalous. An energetic. 
progressive and broadminded president 
is much needed now to make the Univer- 
sity what its friends once hoped it would 


be. 
& 


To Enlarge the Cabinet 


THE proposition made by a company 
of mining authorities at Denver the 
other day to add to the President’s 
Cabinet a Department of Mining, with 
a head of full Secretary rank, does not 
seem likely to meet early approval. The 
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time may come when all our mines. shall 
be ownea bv the Government. as is the 
case, for example, with the Russian oil 
wells at Baku, and perhaps also operated 
by the Government, which is, not the 
case at Baku; and then a Secretary of 
Mining will be required. The task of 
directing all the mines of coal, iron, 
lead, copper, silver and gold would be 
an enormous one, and would probably 
absorb the present Bureau of Geology. 

But there is another department 
which is more likely soon to be required, 
that of Education. At present we have 
simply a Bureau of Education under the 
Secretary of the Interior. In other 
countries education is a full department, 
but that is because the national Govern- 
ment directs the interests of education, 
while in our country education is the 
business of the State or Territory. 
There has been left for the Bureau of 
Education little besides the work of col- 
lecting information. Unlike the new 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
which not only collects statistics, but 
also has much executive work to do, its 
duties have not been at all executive, ex- 
cept in its charge of the few Indians and 
Eskimos of Alaska, while the Alaskan 
whites provide for their own schools. - 

It was much against Commissioner 
W. T. Hasris’s will that the care of the 
Alaskan natives, in their education, was 
put in his bureau. Nevertheless, it was 
for their best advantage that this should 
be done. The Bureau of Education has 
been quite out of politics. It has a good 
record in its escape from the spoils sys- 
tem. It has, with small appropriations, 
and with a ridiculously small salary for 
the Commissioner — hardly half that of 
other Commissioners —- done excellent 
work ; and its reindeer herd has not only 
supplied the best industrial education, 
but it has assured the Eskimos against 
extinction. 

Commissioner Harris was unwilling 
to have the work of his bureau en- 
larged. He had no taste for hustling 
with Congress and pushing his measures 
against unsympathetic legislators. He 
was a student, and his resignation is in 
part due to his desire to pursue his 
studies in philosophy. There was a time 
when the charge of the education of the 
Indians, now under the Indian Bureau, 
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would have been given to him if he had 
been willing to take it, but he objected. 
Of course the Indian Bureau can con- 
tinue to care for the Indian schools, but 
properly they belong to the experts of 
the Bureau of Education, and we pre- 
sume that the new Commissioner, who 
is a man of a different temper, would 
not object to such a transfer. 

The Indian Bureau may be expected 
to be, like the Indian reservations, a 
vanishing institution. The Indians are 
to be rapidly absorbed in the general 
population, to be under the State laws, 
to send their children to the common 
schools, and to be like the rest of us. It 
it well to hasten the process, and it 
should be understood that the Bureau’s 
business is to shorten its own life. For 
this, among other reasons, it would be 
well to pass the Indians over to a more 
permanent bureau, even altho Indian 
schools are not to exist indefinitely. 

But the Indians and the Eskimos are 
not the only possible field of service that 
properly belongs to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. To be sure, the Territory of 
Hawaii is as competent to take care of 
its own schools as is Massachusetts, but 
that is not the case with Guam, Samoa, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, even 
altho the expense of the schools is paid 
from the local revenues. We have no 
criticism to make here of the conduct of 
schools in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. It has been generally good—re- 
markably good; and yet we think it 
would have been quite as good, or bet- 
ter, if the teachers and schools had been 
under the charge of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Besides, it would seem that the 
general Government should make quite 
as large an appropriation for teachers as 
for soldiers. They are quite as efficient 
officers of the peace. It is they who 
tranquillize the country. The ten mil- 
lions of people in those islands will long 
need the care of American instruction, 
with the English language taught. The 
task is enough to require a multitude of 
teachers and a considerable staff of offi- 
cials and clerks. 

Further, those States which do not 


find themselves able to provide a full- 


system of schools for all the children 
should be helped by the general Govern- 
ment. We have no fear of pauperizing 
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any States by helping its school system. 
We heartily hope that such aid may be 
given. About this time the tide must 
turn and the expenses of pensions will 
rapidly diminish. Some of the money 
thus saved might well go to help our 
poorer Southern States. If this were 
done it would provide yet further work 
for the Bureau of Education. 

But any such enlargement of func- 
tions and service would properly require 
a Cabinet officer in charge of a full de- 
partment, with its several bureaus. Our 
Government is serving education scur- 
vily. We give money by the hundred 
millions for the army and navy, and we 
grudge a few tens of thousands for edu- 
cation. We know the liberality with 
which some States have supported 
schools and even a university, but there 
are other States which are too poor to 
do such a work. They have compara- 
tively little wealth, and their people are 
rural. They need the nation’s help. 
But when the nation gives help, the na- 
tion has to guard and control its own 
appropriations. Not yet, perhaps, but 
before long we hope that we shall have 
a Department of Education, and that the 
nation, thru its Congress, will deal gen- 
erously in the education of its Indians 
and Eskimos, of the citizens of the 
States ravaged by the Civil War, and of 
the various peoples which inhabit our 
new possessions. It is not well that we 
should delay the task of teaching them 
the principles of liberty and self-govern- 
ment. 

ef 


The Nation’s Wards 


Ir is now twenty - five years since a 
little company of men and women, rep- 
resenting various religious bodies, met 
for a three days’ session in the sitting 
room of a missionary, Dr. A. L. Riggs, 
at Santee Agency, Neb., to consult as to 
the interests of the Indians. Out of that 
meeting grew the annual session of the 
Mohonk Lake Indian Conference, which 
met last week for the twenty-fourth 
time with Mr. Albert K. Smiley, and out 
of it, too, has grown the corresponding 
Peace and Arbitration Conference at the 
same place. 

The quarter - century has nearly set- 
tled the Indian question. Its great prin- 
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ciples have been fixt along the lines pro- 
posed at these conferences. The Indians 
are being absorbed in the general pop- 
ulation, as their reservations are being 
broken up and they are placed on their 
several farms. They are taught in 
schools, are learning industry, and are 
ceasing to depend on rations from the 
Government. But meanwhile other 
races dependent upon us have come to 
claim our attention, fifty times as many 
in number as the American Indians. 
Their interests need protection against 
selfish greed, and the Mohonk Confer- 
ences have done their part to create a 
strong public sentiment in their behalf. 

The time has past when it was safe to 
say that it was merely vengeance that 
drove our Government to the war with 
Spain, or that the attitude of our nation 
was one of mere selfish exploitation. 
There has never been a previous exam- 
ple in the history of the world in which 
so much of altruism has led to the deliv- 
erance of a subject, and when people, as 
in the case of the Cubans and Filipinos, 
and in which the effort has been made 
not only to rule them fairly, but also to 
develop them into independent self-gov- 
ernment. The best examples hitherto 
have been the rule of Great Britain over 
India and Egypt, but in neither case has 
the aim been to create self - governing 
states. - The British policy has been well 
described by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, who 
sharply criticises our method in the 
-Philippines as Utopian. We believe that 
what we have attained other races can 
also attain. This is not only the theory 
of our foreign missions, but also of our 
free government, for which any people 
can be fitted by intellectual and moral 
culture. 

After three days of discussion by 
those who are best acquainted with the 
present problems, the Conference at 
Mohonk Lake made its recommenda- 
tions. 
rived from our detached possessions be 
segregated and devoted to their use, af- 
ter paying the cost of administration. 
This is only fair; the nation should make 
no profit out of its new territories, but 
should rather help them; and according- 
ly it is recommended that an adequate 
school system be provided for all chil- 
dren, the cost of which should be sup- 


It asked that the revenues de- 
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plemented by the general Government 
where the local revenues do not suffice. 

In particular it was recommended for 
our Indian tribes that the registration .ot 
all Indians, with their family relation- 
ships, be speedily completed; that the 
tribal funds be broken up as soon as pos- 
sible and the individual holdings thus 
assigned be paid to the Indians as fast 
as they can learn the use of money; that 
the courses of study in fhe larger Indian 
schools be so extended that graduates 
can pass directly into the agricultural 
colleges; that Congress definitely pro- 
hibit the use of Indian-trust funds for 
denominational schools; and that Chris- 
tian churches and other religious bodies 
be urged to unite for the spiritual uplift 
of the Indians. 

For Alaska it is urged that Indians 
and Eskimos who can read and write be 
allowed to vote for the Delegate to Con- 
gress; that the general Government pro- 
vide them with industrial and day 
schools, with hospitals and _ sanitary 
care, that they, as well as the reindeer 
herd, be kept under the Bureau of Edu- 
cation; and that an ample system of 
courts of justice be supplied. ; 

For our island possessions it is urged 
that in Porto Rico citizenship be con- 
ferred upon the people, as already rec- 
ommended by the President ; that indus- 
trial training be given in the day 
schools; that trades schools be estab- 
lished; and that the need of hospitals 
and medical relief be called to the atten- 
tion of philanthropic organizations. For 
Hawaii it was particularly recommend- 
ed, since it has lost the very important 
income from the customs receipts by 
annexation, that all excess of customs 
there received over the cost of adminis- 
tration be returned for education and 
other needs. And for the Philippines it 
was urged that the Senate pass the bill 
already past by the House providing for 
the reduction of the tariff ; and that civil 
replace military government as fast as 
possible. 

These recommendations represent the 
steps in advance for which we must aim 
this year. Each one could be argued at 
length ; together they represent the pro- 
gressive moral education of our people. 
as against the indifference of many and 
the selfishness of certain interests which 
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would exploit these helpless people for 
personal advantage. It is nothing less 
than contemptible, for example, that 
sugar and tobacco should unite to wrong 
the Philippine people. 


as 


The announcement at- 
tributed to Chairman 
Shonts, of the Canal 
Commission, that Chinese had not been 
engaged for work on the Canal and never 
would be, probably means that the Gov- 
ernment will not directly employ Chinese. 
This does not exclude the possibility that 
private contractors may. In fact, it looks 
as tho the contract system was adopted 
with a view of relieving the Government 
from the odium of using Chinese. If 
there was no intention of getting coolie 
labor, why did the Commission waste its 
time in drawing up specifications and 
getting bids? But we cannot see how 
the Chinese can be legally introduced 
into the Canal Zone in any case. Both 
the United States and the Republic of 
Panama have laws excluding the Chinese, 
and the Canal Zone, however ambiguous 


Chinese on the 
Canal Zone 


its status, must belong to one or the 


other. It is held that the American tariff 
law does not apply to Panama, but that 
the American eight-hour law does hold 
in regard to American labor. Trial by 
jury, habeas corpus and other constitu- 
tional rights are not valid on the Zone, 
and there is no appeal from its courts to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Our employees cannot import tobacco 
without paying to Mr. Isaac Brandon 
two or three times its value, for he has 
been granted the monopoly by the Pana- 
man Government, in violation of its 
agreement with the United States. _ But 
apparently it is held an American con- 
tractor can import Chinese, altho this is 
likewise contrary to Panaman law. The 
prospect for Chinese labor in Panama 
is not very good anyway. When the 
railroad was building, 800 Chinese were 
imported, but died off as rapidly as any 
other race. According to Tomes, less 
than 200 were left when, a few months 
later, the remnant was shipped to Ja- 
maica. Besides those who died from dis- 
ease, some became seized with the Ori- 
ental suicide mania and strangled them- 
selves with their cues or sat on the Pa- 
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cific shore until the high tide came up 
and drowned them. Matachin, a station 
on the Panama Railroad, gets its name, 
meaning “dead Chinamen,” .from this 
grewsome incident. Now, of course, the 
sanitary conditions are much improved, 
but the experiment is a dubious one. 
The British Government is trying to get 
rid of the coolie system in South Africa, 
and would doubtless be glad to have us 
take off their hands a few of their 54,000 
if we want them. After the Chinese are 
got on the Zone, it will be impossible to 
prevent them from escaping into the ter- 
ritory of Panama without restraints as 
strict as those imposed on convict labor, 
because the jungle extends fifty miles 
along both sides of the Zone, only five 
miles away from the Canal route. 


& 
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was not of _ those 
who ridiculed Presi- 
dent Hadley’s proposal to secure reform . 
by refusing to invite to dinner the men 
who had secured wealth by shrewd 
legal or illegal rascality. That was half 
a dozen years ago, and now we have 
seen not a few cases in which the ut- 
tered contempt of the public has driven 
such men into disgraced retirement or 
even to suicide. Only the other day a 
millionaire gambler, king of gamblers, 
shot himself for this reason. The ex- 
posure of the conduct of the insurance 
companies has hastened the death of 
more than one of their managers; and a 
United States Senator from New York, 
formerly very much in the public eye, 
has been practically in hiding ever since 
it was shown that he was heavily paid 
for doing practically nothing. These 
are only a_ few illustrations. What 
President Hadley desired was not so 
much that such men should be excluded 
from certain fashionable functions as 
that they should feel the weight of pub- 
lic condemnation, that the public con- 
science should be awakened to recognize 
and condemn the criminality of their 
character. After all, it is the enlight- 
ened and aroused public sentiment that 
accomplishes the ends of justice, that is 
stronger than law itself, as it is’ the 
creator of law. If we believe conduct 
is wrong we should say so plainly, and 


Reform by 
Social Ostracism 
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should not invite the wtong-doer to din- 
ner. Let him be left to his own seclu- 
sion, banished ‘from reputable society ; 
and this is very nearly as effective as 
solitary confinement in prison, when that 
cannot also be assured. 


as 


f 
Two very important la~ 


Labor Treaties bor treaties were signed 

at the recent interna- 
tional diplomatic conference in Berne 
which deserve wide notice; one by the 
representatives of seven governments, 
providing for the prohibition of the use 
of white phosphorus in the manufacture 
of matches, and the other by fourteen 
governments, providing for the prohibi- 
tion of night work for women in manu- 
facturing establishments employing ten 
or more female workers. 
treaty is to be ratified before January 
Ist, 1909, and is not to be renounced in- 
side of twelve years thereafter. Both 
treaties were initiated by the Interna- 
tional Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, and constitute the first great 
step toward the international regulation 
of labor conditions. We expect that the 
respective governments will ratify them 
and thus inaugurate the beginning of a 
new era in the policy of labor protec- 


tion. 
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The distance from the eyes 
to the nose is as far as 
the San Francisco Sand- 
lotters and their allies can see. They 
have succeeded in making China our 
enemy, and now they have no ‘care 
whether thev destroy the good will of 
Japan toward us. At least the Board of 
Education of San Francisco ought to 
have been able to see that a rule exclud- 
ing all Japanese and Korean children, 
as well as Chinese, from the public 
schools, and requiring them to attend a 
separate school by themselves, would 
provoke the indignation of a people who 
have good reason to believe that they 
are as good as anybody else. It was a 
blunder worse than a crime. It does not 
_pay for us to provoke Japan, with which 
country we have been on the best of 
terms. It is among possibilities that one 
of these days Japan may declare war 
against the United States; and in that 


Japanese 
Resentment 


This latter‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


case the Philippines and Hawaii—yes, 
and the Pacific Coast would be at the 
mercy—for a while at least—of the Jap- 
anese navy. This is a fact worth con- 
sidering. We do not expect it, but that 
school board has done its best, by its act 
of unjust discrimination, to provoke 
Japan to reprisal. If such a war should 
ever come—which God forbid—a war 
which would be mostly on the seas, it 
is extremely doubtful if with any force 
which we could command we could at 
its conclusion drive out the Japanese 
from Hawaii and the Philippines, which 
they would surely have seized. Further, 
if such a war should be deferred a few 
years China would almost certainly be 
in it with Japan, and that would be a 
most serious contingency for our coasts 
as well as for our island possessions. 
We are speaking here solely of the dan- 
ger to us of provoking sensitive neigh- 
bors by our contemptuous Anglo-Saxon 
or Celtic arrogance. There is the higher 
consideration of Christian decency 
which it would not be profitable to pre- 
sent to these mischief-makers. 


& 


We have seen reports in the press of 
the death of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, 
founder of the Christian Science body. 
We have official notice that this is not 
true in the following note from Mrs. 
Eddy : 

PLEASANT ViEw, Concorp, N. H., 
October 19th, 1906. 
To the Editor of The Independent: 

Dear Sir—Another report that I am dead is 
widely circulated. I am in usual good health, 
and go out in my carriage every day. 

Yours truly, 
Mary BAKER Eppvy. 
The coat of arms at the head of her 
letter. is guarded by two lions rampant ; 
and the mottoes above and below are: 
“Tria juncta in uno” and “Vincere aut 
mori.” 


st 


United States Senator Burton, of Kan- 
sas, has gone to prison the past week, 
convicted of violating a reasonable law 
which was meant to prevent lawmakers 
from having a pecuniary interest in legis- 
lation. And yet it is to be feared that he 
is not the only Senator that has violated 
the law, while being its only victim. 





Insurance 


The New York Life and Its 
Campaign 

THE drastic and very widespread criti- 
cism of the New York Life because of 
the sending out of mutilated ballots has 
been based upon the assumption that the 
campaign has been conducted with 
money belonging to the company’s policy- 
holders. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of ballots have been sent out con- 
taining the printed lists of each ticket as 
required by the insurance law. One of 
these ballots has reached THE INDEPEN- 
DENT Office. It bears the policy number 
of the insured person to whom it was 
sent. Thru each and every name appear- 
ing on the International Committee 
ticket an eliminating line has been drawn, 
leaving only the administration ticket as 
a voting possibility. Now it is clear that 
if the cost of sending out these mutilated 
ballots is charged against the entire body 
of policy-holders, some of whom might 
wish to vote the International Committee 


ticket, an injustice has been done to those 


opposed to the administration. THE IN- 
DEPENDENT is in a position to say, how- 
ever, that the various officers now in ad- 
ministration of the company’s affairs 
have themselves, out of their own 
pockets, borne the expenses incidental to 
the sending out of the campaign litera- 
ture favoring the election of the “admin- 
istration” ticket. Those now in execu- 
tive office in the New York Life have 
sought to perpetuate themselves in their 
several offices at their own and not at the 
company’s or the policy-holders’ expense. 
To THE INDEPENDENT the names on the 
administration ticket, it may also be 
said, appear as more desirable than do 
the names on the opposition ticket—altho 
there are some good names on the latter 


list. 
& 


Nitro-Glycerine Hazard in 
Robbed Safes 


Tue State Bank of Carlos, at Car- 
los, Minn., was recently robbed. In- 
cidents of this kind are by no means un- 
common. In point of fact, the activity 
of safe-breakers is altogether too com- 
mon. At Carlos the cracksmen demol- 


ished the front door of the safe and stole 
some currency from its outer compart- 
ment. Work on the inner portion of the 
safe had begun when the thieves were 
frightened away. The morning after, 
when the burglary was discovered, the 
cashier of the Carlos Bank sent for a 
safe expert and together they examined 
the partially wrecked safe. During the 
progress of the examination a novel acci- 
dent took place, by means of which a 
charge of nitro-glycerine in the chest 
door was exploded and both men were 
seriously injured. The nitro-glycerine 
hazard after a safe robbery may now be 
reckoned with as a precautionary meas- 
ure.  ] 


JupGE WarREN D. Tarrant, of the 
Milwaukee Circuit Court, under date of 
October 22d, issued an order to the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, of this 
city, to bring to Milwaukee for examina- 
tion, all its books, records, and memoran- 
da, or as an alternative to allow a thoro 
examination into its books and records at 


‘the company’s home office in this city. 


The contention of the company is that it 
would be impossible to transport its books 
to Wisconsin, as a transfer of its records 
would tie up its world wide business. 
An immediate appeal will be taken from 
Judge Tarrant’s order. 
SJ 

Tue Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., is now issuing a new 
contract on the five year convertible term 
plan. The annual cost of $1,000 of in- 
surance under this plan ranges from $9.55 
at the age of 20 to $24 at the age of 54. 
The contract is convertible into any reg- 
ular life or endowment form without 
medical examination, at the pleasure of 
the insurer, within four years from date 
of issuance. The new contract will bear 
the same date as the one for which it is 
substituted and will carry the company’s 
premium for the age of the insured at 
that time, provided the difference in 
premiums at 5 per cent. interest is paid to 
the company. If desired the new contract 
will be dated when the change is made, 
in which case it will be chargeable with 
the premium for the attained age of the 
insured. The limit on this form of in- 
surance has been fixed at $10,000. 





Financial 


Currency Reform at the Bankers’ 
Convention 


Discussion of plans for currency re- 
form was unwisely deferred, at the re- 
cent thirty-second annual convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association in 
St. Louis, until the last day, and even 
then but little time was given to ‘this 
highly important subject. In the hasty 
debate there was no indication of an 
agreement. Finally, the report of the 
Association’s committee was referred to 
a commission of fifteen, to be appointed 
by the executive council. This commis- 
sion was instructed to confer with the 
special committee of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, and “after care- 
ful study of plans submitted, to confer 
with the proper Congressional commit- 
tee” for the enactment of a bill. 

In our judgment, the plan recently 
proposed by the committee of the Cham- 
ber is a very much better one than that 
of the Association’s committee. It will 
be recalled that the leading feature of 
the Association’s plan is the creation of 
a National Currency Commission of 
seven persons, to be appointed by the 
President, which shall have authority in 
its discretion to permit the issue, by a 
national bank, upon .a deposit of ap- 
proved securities, of credit currency up 
to 50 per cent. of its bond-secured cir- 
culation; and also authority to limit the 
life of this issue, compel the retirement 
of it by a tax, etc. The Chamber’s 
committee proposes that the elasticity 
needed to meet the annual fluctuations 
in demand shall be obtained by author- 
izing a national bank (whose bond-se- 
cured circulation equals 50 per cent. of 
its capital). to issue additional notes 
equal to 35 per cent. of its capital, these 
notes to be subject to a tax so graduated 
as to insure withdrawal when they are 
not needed. It would also repeal the 
law restricting the retirement of notes 
to $3,000,000 in any month, and would 
require the deposit in national banks 
not only of the customs receipts, but 
also of all surplus money of the Treas- 
ury above a reasonable working balance. 
We hope that the Association’s commit- 
tee while conferring with the committee 
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of the Chamber will be impressed by the 
advantages of this plan, which have been 
so clearly set forth in the Chamber com- 
mittee’s excellent report. 

G. S. Whitson, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, was 
elected president of the Association, and 
James R. Branch, of New York, was 
re-elected secretary of the executive 
council. One of the banking institutions 
that exhibited a gracious hospitality was 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
which promoted the comfort of many 
guests, giving to them the service of 
stenographers and opening its private 
library and reading rooms for their con- 
venience. 


st 
The Bank of England’s Rate 


FoLttow1nG the Bank of England’s 
advance of its discount rate, last Friday 
morning, to 6 per cent., prices declined 
sharply on the New York Exchange 
and also in London. On Monday there 
was a partial recovery. Only four times 
in twenty years has the Bank raised its 
rate to 6 per cent.; the last time was 
seven years ago. It seeks to replenish 
its reserve, which had fallen below the 
traditional safety line of 40 per cent. At 
the same time it seeks to check the pro- 
fuse lending of London capital to Amer- 
ican speculative borrowers and to draw 
back a considerable part of the capital 
so loaned. The advance to 6 per cent. 
in 1890 immediately preceded the Bar- 
ing failure. Nothing of that sort is in 
sight now; in this country, where spec- 
ulation—in real estate as well asin se- 
curities—has assumed very large pro- 
portions, the underlying conditions were 
never more satisfactory and favorable; 
nevertheless, this advance in the Bank’s 
rate is a warning that speculative ex- 
pansion should be checked here. 


....At the recent annual meeting of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
Company an issue of $100,000,000 of 
stock was authorized. 


....Dividends announced : 
American Tel. & Telegraph Co., 5 per cent., 
3 yr. coupon notes, payable Nov. Ist. 
renton Potteries Co., Preferred 2 per cent., 
payable Oct. 25th. 
ord & Taylor, quarterly common 1% per 
cent., payable Nov. Ist. 
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ELECTRO 


SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 
SILVERWARE 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 15c.in stamps 


fora full box. Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 30 Cliff St, ga York. 


Grocers and Druggists sell i 





INVESTMENTS 


Instead of keeping unemployed the funds 
oa expect to have use for later, let them 
ear nay at 5% until such time as you 
are ready for them. We can handle your 
temporary investments as profitably for you 
as more permanent accounts— 


PAYING 5% PER YEAR 
for each day left with us. We have never 
paid less than 5% during the 13 years our 
business has been established. hands may 
be withdrawn at any time without loss of 
earnings, which are remitted by check 
quarterly or semi-annually or compounded. 


Conducted under Su sion of 
NEW YORK BANKING PARTMENT 
and regularly examined by them. 

Patrons in all parts of the United States 
and many in foreign countries. Among 
Same are many prominent merchants, man- 
ufacturers and professional men. Our 
business is entirely 


TEMPORARY b% 





non-speculative a n 
Assets $1,750,000 appeals to all careful 
invest rg. 


T, Let us send you full 

~)S Le particulars. Probably 

(S, we can refer you a 
some one in your lo- 

ee s cality, 

Oj | Industrial Savings 

and Loan Co. 


19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 














How to EDGE 


Your Razor 


a put and keep a keen cut- 
ting edge on your razor, fre- 

quent stropping is absolutely 

mecessary. The Torrey catalogue 

will teach you how to sharpen 

your razor—how to give it the finest edge, and 
e Torrey Strop will give it that edge. 


TORREY STROPS 


are prepared by our special process, from care- 
fully selected material. A on strokes on a 
Torrey Strop willdo more for your razor than 
any amount ofstropping on the ordinary stro 

A Torrey Strop sve rots a microscopicall y 
fine edge which no S other willdo. You can get 
Torrey Strops, oy style, for s5oc., 75¢., $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00. $2.50. Sent postpaid if your “eabes 
cannot supply. Money refunded or a new strop 
if not satisfactory. 

Torre Dressing will keep: any stro 
soft and pliable, Price 15c, at dealers or mail 
on receipt of price. Catalogue containing valu- 
able information free. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., 
P. O. Box 57. Worcester, Mass. 














Why Not Get The Best? 


THE CELEBRATED 





FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 
for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples. They cost no 
so arta ee 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta-Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors. . . . 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, - - NEW YORK 
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10% Dividend Guaranteed on 
$10.00 Shares 


OF THE MODEL POULTRY COMPANY 
CHAS. A. CYPHERS, President 


There now exists, and probably will always 
exist, a demand for really fresh eggs and prime 
roasting and broiling chickens, far in excess 
of the supply. Of the five hundred millions of 
dollars’ worth of poultry and eggs annually pro- 
duced in the United States, one-fifth of this great 
volume is produced within easy shipping distance 
of our large Eastern cities. To fill the gap be- 
tween the volume raised and the volume used 
large quantities are shipped in from distant 
States. A large proportion of the “near by” eggs 
do not reach the market while in a strictly fresh 
condition, and nofie of those from a distance do 
so. Much of the poultry sent to market is 
raised by farmers who know little about produc- 
ing prime poultry meat. For these reasons the 
deliciously fresh egg, the juicy broiler and the 
plump, full-meated and tender roasting chicken 
command a premium price. 

The Model Poultry Company, of which I am 
president, was organized to raise market poultry 
and eggs of the premium quality. The Model 
Farm will be operated as a business proposition 
for profit. 

To’ make money invested in poultry raising pay 
big profits is simply a matter of getting a poultry 
farm large enough to secure maximum economy 
in operation and of having its management in 
competent hands. The plan of the Model Poultry 
Company enables you to make the poultry busi- 
ness pay you profits without your knowing any- 
thing about the busjness, without your devot- 
ing any of your time to it, and with a capital 


of from $10.00 up. Our plan to make poultry 
pay you does not necessitate your coming indi- 
vidually into the poultry business; it is simply a 
plan for investment in a stock company—The 
Model Poultry Company. 

If at all informed regarding the poultry in- 
dustry you are familiar with my name and work. 
As a designer and inventor of the most suc- 
cessful incubating and brooding apparatus I have 
necessarily been in the foremost rank of investi- 
gators in artificial poultry rearing. Thousands 
of breeders who are making money with poultry 
owe their success to my investigations and 
teachings. The same successful business meth- 
ods and that knowledge of artificial poultry 
raising that have enabled me to build up the 
largest business in the world in the manufacture 
of incubating and brooding apparatus will be em- 
ployed in carrying to a highly profitable and suc- 
cessful issue the business of the Model Poultry 
Company. 

‘For several years I have been shaping my 
other business affairs so that I could give a 
great part of my time to the rearing of poultry 
on a large scale, to the building up of a large 
market poultry business. With this end in view 
the Model Poultry Company was organized late 
this spring, and a farm site most desirable in 
every particular was found twelve miles from the 
Buffalo city line, in which latter city my other 
business interests are centered. Here, at East 
Aurora, N. Y., the home of the Village Farms 
of the laté C. J. Hamlin, I purchased 260 acres 








A VIEW OF THE MODEL POULTRY FARM 
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and the Model Farm came into existence. By 
buying three adjoining farms I was able to con- 
trol the water supply and secure just the lay of 
land I wanted, a long gentle slope, bisected by 
slight ravines which afford perfect natural drain- 
age, assuring continued sweet dry soil. With 
the added advantage of a good growing climate 
we have an ideal location for a large and-success- 
ful poultry farm. 


No matter how promising the future of a busi- 
ness may be, the first year or two are generally 
looked upon as a constructive rather than a 
profit-making period. In the case of the Model 
Farm I have the business so well in hand that I 
will personally guarantee an annual dividend of 
10% for the first two years. I confidently ex- 
pect the business to earn more than this the first 
year, and more than 20% the second. Look at 
the remarkable progress already made. Title 
to the first farm was not secured until the middle 
of April. Local carpenters were busy on con- 
tracts, so that the only building we could get up 
quickly was a small brooding house holding 
3,000 chicks. By operating the incubators in the 
house cellar and supplementing the nursery 
brooder with portable equipment consisting of 
65 colony brooders and 125 small colony houses, 
we had on September Ist, after a period cover- 
ing only four and one-half months, over. fourteen 
thousand growing chicks and over two thousand 
ducklings, and had already marketed fifteen hun- 
dred ducklings and twice as many broilers. From 
the chicks that were earliest hatched we will 
select some six thousand pullets for next season’s 
layers. The receipts from the broilers and duck- 
lings now going to market are already meeting 
the expense of the poultry work, and as we shali 
soon be marketing large quantities of roasting 
chickens and a considerable quantity of eggs, we 
shall within sixty days be making a handsome 
profit. We have now increased our winter 
brooding capacity to 25,000 chicks and shall erect 
growing houses of equal capacity. Laying houses 
for 2,000 head are now completed, the founda- 
tions for the remainder are already in, and the 
frame work under way. 


For the full second year I plan to raise over 
one hundred thousand broiling and _ roasting 
chickens and to carry from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand layers for market eggs. For the first 
full year’s laying period of a hen’s life an aver- 
age profit of $1.25 per head can be made. Twenty 
thousand head will stand to net a profit of 
$25,000.00. A hundred thousand broilers and 
roasters will net as much more. 


The Model Poultry Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York. is cap- 
italized at $100,000.00—10,000 shares of a par 
value of $10.00 each, fully paid and non-asses- 
sable.. I personally subscribed and paid for 
$25,000.00 worth of stock. A portion has been 
set aside and is being sold in small subscriptions 
to poultrymen who wish to ship their product to 
our selling agencies, and to profit by the educa- 
tional value of the bulletins which will be issued 
for the benefit of all stockholders who keep or 
who contemplate keeping poultry for pleasure or 
profit. We shall establish our own selling agen- 
cies, eliminating the middle man and securing the 
top price for the company and for the sub- 
scribers, . 


2 
To properly finance the company and enable it 
to do a large and profitable business, a portion 
of its capital stock is offered to investors. 


Unlike the usual stock proposition without an 
groundwork in fact, the stock in the Model Poul- 
try Company is being sold only at par, because 
every share of stock issued has been paid for and 
is worth one hundred cents on the dollar. 

This is not a wild cat mining proposition with 
ninety-nine chances of failure to one of success, 
not a “get-rich-quick” scheme inviting you to 
put your money in anenterprise which exists 
only on paper and promising imaginary profits. 
The Model Poultry Company has substance. The 

















Author “Incubation and Its Natural Laws.” 
“Poultry Feeding for Profit.” 
“Eggs, Broilers and Roasters.” 


Model Farm is a real farm, already in success- 
ful operation, and the progress made in less than 
five months shows that the company will make 
money for its subscribers. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to secure a safe, conservative and ‘highly 
profitable investment, just as safe as the -usual 
bond or mortgage that pays but four or five per 
cent. I will personally guarantee a 10% annuai 
dividend for two years, covering what is usually 
the constructive period of a new business, when 
investors do not expect dividends to be earned. 
I will do this because I know the business. and 
the profits are already in sight. The business 
interests of all stockholders and the business in- 
terests of myself must be identical. 


Write for an illustrated prospectus showing 
views of the farm, poultry buildings, poultry, etc. 
This will be mailed you post paid. 


Cuas. A. Cypuers, President, 


MODEL POULTRY COMPANY, Inc., 
69 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LIFE STORIES OF 


Undistinguished 


Americans 


AS TOLD BY THEMSELVES 





Edited by HAMILTON HOLT, Managing Editor of ‘‘ The Independent.” 


As far as I know, Mr. Hamilton Holt, in compiling his book, 
has struck an absolutely untrodden path in the field of literature. 
I have not seen anything so interesting or suggestive for years as 
it is. The thing that he has done is so satisfactory, so thoroughly 
well done, and withal so easy a thing to do, that the reader 
wonders why he himself did not do it long ago. We all have felt 
the same uneasy grudge against Edison or Marconi or any other 
successful discoverer of everyday wonders to which we ourselves 


have been stupidly blind. 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


This book, regular price $1.50, will be given free to any paid up 
subscriber who will send with his own renewal a new name (not a 


renewal) with $4.00. . 
THE INDEPENDENT, NEW YORK 





I enclose $4.00 to renew my subscription to THE INDEPENDENT and for a new subscription to be sent to 


Please send me a copy of ** Undistinguished Americans,” 
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READING NOTICES 


THE HOME ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. . 

Tue INDEPENDENT has always been interested in_ the 
subject of education. It has repeatedly published articles 
in advocacy of a more extended application of educational 
facilities. It has editorially sanctioned and endorsed _all 
legitimate educational schemes. The idea of the Cor- 
respondence School has seemed to THE INDEPENDENT to 
be an excellent one, in certain cases, the total number of 
which is exceedingly large. Many men and women there 
are who, from the necessity of breadwinning, are de- 
prived of the opportunity of attending the academy and 
the college. To these persons night schools are not al- 
ways available. The Correspondence School seems well 
calculated to furnish education to earnest and serious 
seekers after it. By means of the well equipped Cor- 
respondence School the college is sent to the home by 
mail. It is in some sense the application of the travel- 
ing library idea to education, and the modern mountain is 
almost miraculously made to come to thousands of in- 
dustrial Mohammeds. : 

The Home Correspondence School of SoringSeld, Mass., 
is an institution that is engaged in the work of making 
it possible for those to whom school, academy, college 
and technical institute are impossible, to get the precious 
knowledge they long for and seek after. The school has 
been found available as a college preparatory and courses 
in Latin (Virgil and Ovid), English, History and Mathe- 
matics (Trigonometry), are available. Instruction is also 
given in economics and politics, modern languages, draw- 
ing and science. An agricultural department has likewise 
been established there which offers full courses in agri- 
culture, horticulture and agricultural bacteriology, as well 
as certain special courses that are related to these sub- 
jects. A commercial department and a normal and com- 
mon school department for teachers and those who are 
preparing to become teachers, principals or superintend- 
ents, is also a feature of this Western Massachusetts in- 
stitution. The range of studies is very wide and covers 
more than sixty subjects. The instruction given is thoro 
and painstaking. The instructors are fully qualified, and 
criticisms of papers sent in to them by students is never 
perfunctory, but corrections are carefully made and val- 
uable hints and suggestions go back from them to the cor- 
respondence students. The faculty of this school contains 
the names of a number of specialists, many of whom are 
regular professors in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and other 
leading colleges. All in all the Home Correspondence 
School of Springfield, Mass., is doing a valuable work 
in the world, and those seeking after education by means 
of a correspondence school will not make a mistake if 
they enroll with this establishment. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 

The general public has but little idea of the importance 
of the various organized boards of foreign missions in the 
general export trade of the United States. These organi- 
zations send their missionaries all over the world. They 
are generally American citizens who know the value of 
American manufactured goods, and their continuous 
patronage of the oldest and most reliable American man- 
ufacturers has an important influence in the development 
of our export trade. 

The Mason & Hamlin Co. has for fifty years been 
one of the most prominent American manufacturers with 
a world wide reputation and patronage. The following 
letter gives some idea of the conditions which these 
manufacturers are compelled to meet in the construction 
of even so delicate au instrument as an organ: 

New York City, August 26, 1906. 
Mason & Hamlin Co., New York: 

Dear Sir—Fifteen years ago when I first went out to 
Arabia, a baby grand organ was given me by the Union 
Reformed Church, New York City. The little organ is 
an _ illustration of the survival of the fittest in organ 
building. Once it fell from the second story, in the 
crash of.a wall from a mountain torrent in Muscat; it 
has been in perils oft from simoon winds at a tempera- 
ture of 115° F., and in moist, salty atmosphere at tem- 
peratures of 98 to 100° for fifteen summers. The tone 
is still perfect, and seems to grow sweeter with age and 
trial, like a violin. Except for court plaster on the bel- 
lows and varnish on the case, the organ is as good as 
new. 

In view of the above, I want another Mason & Hamlin 
now for our new chapel. The one I selected will be very 
serviceable, and I trust last as well and long as the re- 
markable baby organ that sounded your praise—as well 
as the Gospel’s—in Aden, Muscat, Busrah and Bahrein, 
among nomad Arabs and tribesmen who never heard 
Western music. Yours very sincerely, 


S. M, ZWEMER, 

















It’s Easy 
to be Good 


when perfectly well 


If COFFEE keeps you out 
of balance and half sick suppose 
you quit the Royal Order of 
Coffee Cranks and join the 


POSTUTI1 


Lodge 


+s There’s a Reason ’’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. Battle Creek, Mich, U. S.A. 


























Silversmiths and Jewelers 
Diamonds Watches,Sterling Silver,Cut 
Glass,Leather Goods, Art Stationery 


SPLENDID SILVER. 


Select for the bride something from 
our large stock of silverware. 

Newest patterns—heaviest weight— 
choicest shapes. 

Our productions give the greatest 
pleasure to the recipient. 

Sugar and Cream Sets..... .$16.00 and up 


Relish Dishes.............. 13.50 and up 
Flower Bastets............ 12.00 and Do 
Water Pitchers............ 36.0% and up 


Set of 12 Almond Dishes.. 24.00,and up 


Fifth Ave.& 32nd St. 


ra | 
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The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Outlery, Oooking Utensils, Orockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirens and Fenders, Honso-cleauing Asttetes 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a 0: J 
THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and ecenomy. 


Orders by mat! receive prompt and care/ul attention. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FPORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 


New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 


New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 




















Idylease Inn 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
NEW JERSEY 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Let us send you our 
booklet. 


An Ideal Autumn Resort 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 


ete SANITARIUM 


25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 


Middletown, N. Y.. 


eiding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., 


State Hospital; visit before de- 
Easton, Pa. 








J. M. PALMER, 
Manager. 


J. CURLEY, 


Clinton and State Street Corner, 


BROOKLYN, - 


Fine Carriages 


Fine Repairs a Specialty. Automobiies Painted and Trimmed 


NEW YORK. 





TELEPHONE, 425 MAIN 














VENTRILOQUISM 


Learned by any Man or Boy at home. Small cost. Send 
today 2-cent stamp for particulars and proof. 
0. A. SMITH, Room 6, 2040 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, Il. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.66 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send. a stamped and add envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 








Gran 





*“* America’s Greatest Railroad ”’ 


Operating about 14,000 miles of Railway 
east of Chicago, St. 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


Lake Erie & Western 
Chicago, ‘Indiana & Southern 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 


and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,” 
send a two-cent stamp to 
Manager 
Central Station, New York. 


Louis and Cincinnati 


COMPRISING THE 


Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 


New York & Ottawa 


George H. Daniels, 
General Advertising Department, 


c ¥. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 

















Was AACT HOM 


pSONS EYE WATER 
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Quickly - Smoothly 
To California 


| California has the same beauty no matter 
what season you go there, but 


The Overland Limited 


is the feature train of the west. Its equipment was especially 

designed, ard affords the traveller every convenience and 

every luxury— Electric lights in each berth—A first-class roll- 

ing hotel from end to end. This beautiful train is a 

datly—not_ a weekly or semi-weekly. It leaves Chicago 
Every Day, following the wonderful 


Union Pacific—Southern Pacific 


For illustrated California booklét, rates, hotel informa- 


tion, etc., address 


E. L. LOMAX 


Omaha, 


C.P.A. 
eb. . 





AVON PARK 


De Soto Co. 


FLORIDA 


Has for years been known to a few people as a 
land of Sunshine and Eternal Spring. No other 
spot in the United States more healthful, no other 
so restful. No finer climate anywhere. Gradu- 
ates out of health from overstudy quickly recuper- 
ate without drugs or medicines. 
Write for Particulars. 
Dr. J. H. McCARTNEY 
929 Lake Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
BI N D E R Ss BL A By Pascoe 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











Bay State 


You are one of the many fortunates if 
the above is the name of your 5 


RANGE or 
FURNACE 


Good r Its, y, little care and a 
feeling of general security is experienced 
by the owners of the Bay State. For 
nearly 70 years they have been giving 
satisfaction. 


Investigate before making a 
seleciion for the coming winter. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - BOSTON 
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Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 


Debilitated 
f ERVOUSNESS Biltusted or Dehilitated 


(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most 
effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches the root of the 
= A = - 7 





rr 
produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science 


Price, ONE DOU*a” “°* No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


Dear Sirs; I ha d a bottle of pophosphites of M for li d kid laints i 
PERSONAL OPINIONS : my own peremn ond ressived nen yng I will enciose five ~ ag —y will ask youto cond, meas 9 


as you can by express prepaid for t 





t, until we can get it through the regular 





fidentit is just what I have 





am 
been in search of for many years. Iam prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with oe prepernies. 


Yours sincerely, 


. J. T. 
I know of no remedy inthe whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., 


Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Sond for free treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, 750 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. ™T42//5##0 


securely sealed. 





DON’T COUGH! 


USE 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 


























TO THOSE AFFLICTED 


with Rheumatism, Deafness, Indigestion, Poor Circulation, or any 
pains or aches, we offer instant relief, and Py speedy 
cure by the vibrations generated by our RT SNYDER 
HEALTH VIBRATOR. (Not electric.) A one minute's treat- 
ment at home by yourself will send the RED BLOOD tingling 
into the very seat of the trouble. Endorsed and used by more 
than 100,000 families, and 6,000 physicians. No long waiting, 
you get relief at onc. 
N’T WAIT, DON’T SUFFER, get our vibrator at once. 

It will save you suffering and many dollars. Every home 
should have our vibrator. by 

For a limited time we will send our $5.00 vibrator at $2.00, prepaid 
on receipt of $2.35, 


UR 32-PAGE BOOKLET. 
FREE SEND FOR IT TO-DAY, 








LAMBERT SNYDER COMPANY, Dept. 77c, 41 W. 24th Street, New York 











Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








W* H.JACKSON COMPANY 
Union Sq.North~ 29 £.17 2 St. 














DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 46. 
The regular quarterly dividend (No. 46) of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT, on the preferred capital 
stock of the American Graphophone Company will be paid 
November 15, 1906, to stockholders of record November 1. 

By order of the Directors. - 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 


The Board of Directors of Lord & Taylor have this day 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. (1%%) on the common stock of this 
corporation, payable November ist, 1906. The transfer 
books will be closed from October 26th_to November st, 
both inclusive. 








BE. H. TITUS, Treasurer, 
October 20th, 1906, 


prem pa 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, October 15, 1906, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, October 4, 
1906. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from October 5 to 
October 15, 1906, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER. Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE. 
GRAPH COMPANY. 

Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes. 

Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
November 1, 1906, at the office of its Treasurer in the City 
of New York, or, at the holder’s option, at the office of 
its Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street, 
or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, Sears 
Building. WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY. 


Trenton, N. J., October 18, 1906. 
DIVIDEND NO. 35. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
dividend of TWO PER CENT (2%) was declared on the 
Preferred Stock of the Company, payable on October 25, 
1906, to stockholders of record at three o’clock P. M. 
October 18, 1906. .Transfer books do not close. 

Cc. E. LAWTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


The directors of the United Copper Company, having 
previously set aside the entire amount necessary for the 
payment of the regular dividends on the preferred stock 
during the year 1906, have declared from the profits of 
the company the regular quarterly dividend of 14% and 
an extra dividend of 4% on the COMMON stock, payable 
October 31st, 1906, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, October 19th, 1906. 

The etock transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 3 o’clock P. M., October 19th, 
1906, and reopen at 10 o’clock AS M. November ist, 1906. 

F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE, President. 











FINANCIAL 





8% Guaranteed Okla. Ark. Mortg’s. 


o% secured time and 


Savings deposits. THE FIRST BANK, Bates, Ark, Inc. 





Interest payable semi-annually at 
the office ofa prominent New York 
trust company With each bond of 
$500 we give a bonus of two acres 
of banana land, cleared, planted and 
brought into bearing, then harvest 
and market the fruit for the owners. 

These lands earn $30 to $60 per acre annually net, thus 
making an 18% to 30% investment. 
Illustrated literature containing Government figures, 
showing large and permanent income from these planta- 
tions, and terms upon which Bonds can be purchased, 
mailed FREE. 
Special proposition to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Write AMERICAN-HONDURAS COMPANY 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





TXZ} 1906 
Tue MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company 
—OoF— 

MIDDLETOWN. CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


INSURANCE 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President. 








3ist YEAR 








JANUARY ist, 1906 
$27,306,304.60 
24,659,522.00 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 
LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
pee IO up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company's Office. 


$2,643,782.60 
and 











Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm, B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. : 





AYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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THE BEST IS CHEAPEST 





JULY ist, 1906 
CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


’ ASSETS 





COPY 


Oakland, Cal., June 16, 1906. 
Frank P. Wilson, Esq., State Agent 
Continental Ins. Co. of New York, 
Delger Block, Oakland. 


Dear Sir: 

We cannot let the occasi pe pee Se 
thanking you for your prompt and bu ae — 
tlement, in full, the three policies held by us } mes 
issued by you covering risks on buildings, office fur- 
oiture, etc., amountin ng to $17,000, all destroyed in 
the great fire ad 3 the earthquake in San 
Francisco, April 18, 

At these 7 tll ye my 80 many different Insurance 
Companies appear to be looking for excuses for de- 
lay or non-payment of their obligations, it is re- 
freshing to find one that faces the: music manfully 
and makes settlements promptly and cheerfully. 

When later we have other insurance to place we 
shall not forget the Continental. 


Yours very truly, 
GOODHALL, PERKINS & ©0. 





$17,049,386 


LIABILITIES 


$8,526,366 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
AFTER PROVIDING FOR SAN 
FRANCISCO LOSSES 
OVER 


$8,500,000 











CONTINENTAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE : 
46 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 








280‘\LaSALLE ST., CHICAGO 





‘MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
, ORGANIZED IN 1842 





Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation RisK and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 





Assets Over Twelve Miliion Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


JAS. L. LI INGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 





G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 





1906 FIRE INSURANCE 


National - Hartford 
‘CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1906 


Capital Stock all Cash...........sseeee0% $1,000,008 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve .........+--ceeeeess 3,483,034 78 
Unsettled and other claims........ 507,618 7c 
BONE PRO ec ce ndicécvstcucep sus vecers 2,314,305 48 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1906............+. $7,304,958 9s 
iets NICHOLS, President. 
R. STILLMAN, Secoctary. 
A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





What Patience 
Said to Anger 


‘* Were it not for you I wouldn’t be of 
any use,” said Patience to Wrath. Were 
it not for the fievitable the indemnification 
in life insurance would be senseless. A 
postal is the cheapest asker. 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote Tue INDEPENDENT. 
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MERODE’ 


(HAND-FINISHED) 


'| UNDERWEAR 


Il WANT 
WHAT I WANT 
WHEN I WANT IT 


When you ask for “ MERODE” Brand you WANT it, 
and nothing else; no substitute will do. “‘MERODE” 
quality has invited imitation: it is the one reliable brand of 
underwear which exceeds your expectations: it is all and 
more than is claimed for it. 

When you are invited to accept the “just as good”’ sub- 
stitute, insist on getting the ““MERODE” Brand. Pro- 
curable in all the best models, in all weights and fabrics. For 
Women and Children. Sold by all the leading shops. 


SPECIAL—UNION SUITS 


HERE ARE THREE OF OUR BEST SELLING NUMBERS 


j No 505, Medium Weight Cotton. IN THE FOLLOWING SHAPES: 
No. 1464, Heavy Weight Cotton. High Neck, Long Sleeves, Ankle Length, 
No, 670, White Winter Weight High Neck, Short Sleeves, Ankle Length. 
Merino, 60% Wool. High Neck, No Sleeves, Knee Length. 


In R-gular and Extra Sizes Ask for These Numbers. Quality, 
Fit, Finish and Price will Please You. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
NEW YORK 


dl crihieensinnnciiancinpaiobiaael 


























A MATTER OF HEALTH 








HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ 
OOS 
55. YEARS 


—————— 
and are receiving more fay- = 
orable comments to-day from an art v 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
etc., giving full information 
mailed free. 
























Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 








IN 5 LB. LOTS 28¢ A POUND 


PRICE 33c A LB. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO TRY OUR GOODS 
On a sample order of $5 and upwards of Teas, Coffees, Spices, Ex- 


tracts and Baking Powder we willallow you 20 per cent. off and 
PAY ALL express c es 80 that you may thoroughly test the The Mennen Caddie 


Sives all a chance to purchase cur goods at lene than wholesale offzrs instant reliet from chaps 
prices. and skin roughness which keen 
We are Selling the Best New-Crop ‘ae Sys ye 
TEAS in the U. S. All Kinds. TALCUM POWDER 
— and —_ all coats. and 
~ chapping, and is put upin non- 
mized and Eng. B’kfast 25c and 30c a Lb. refillable box—Mennen’s face on 
o are Belling the Best cover guarantees it’s genuine, 


Ww 
25c COFFEE Good Coffees, 12, 15, 18, 20 « bb. fees 
t All Coffees Freshly Roasted Daily. 






















Full line of GRO” ERIES AT almost COST. -W, all charges, 
For full about this “aa” address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 





ren. des ESY YORE 




















